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= aii From the standpoint of comfort, 
= pleasure and serviceability, your 
= car is no better than its ignition 
= C ontents apparatus and its lighting genera- 
= tor. Its performance is made or 
= marred by the performance of. 
= these accessories. Realizing this, 
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= AMONG THE MAKERS AND DEALERG........... 49 = 
2 NEXT WEEK | = 
= “t+ cw Motor Trucks Saved Verdun,” the feature of = 
= Motor Age for July 19, gives you an insight of how the == 
= French met and defeated the Germans against odds == 
= and details the probable result had not motor equip- = 
= ment been available. Read W. F. Bradley’s story next = 
se week =e 
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Studebaker dealers have behind them 
all the benefits of the knowledge accumu- 
lated by Studebaker through 65 years of 
successful manufacturing experience—and 
the resources of one of the world’s great- 
est manufacturing institutions. 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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Getting away at the start of the third 
annual Omaha derby July 4. This is the last race day for 
Omaha on this track. The oval will be dismantled soon 


Mulford Wins the Last Omaha Derby 


Forces*Hudson Hard and Is Victor Over Milton’s Duesenberg 
by Narrow Margin—Track Disintegrates and Is Dangerous 


weit Rm 


How They Finished and What They Got Omaha 144-mile speedway yesterday after- 
noon, maintaining an average pace of 
Car Driver Time M. P. H. Purse 101.4 m.p.h., and nosing out Tommy 
Hudson Mulford 1:28 :53.00 101.40 $3550+ Milton’s non-stop Duesenberg by seconds. 
Duesenberg Milton 1:29 :57.07 100.05 1700* Ralph came into the pits twice for tires 
Mercer Thomas 1:30 :18.20 99.66 1000 at a time when it looked as if his ill-luck 
Duesenberg Hearne 1:31:21.28 98.52 800 of last year when he fought a stiff battle 
Hudson Taylor 1 :31:27.69 98.41 700* with Resta was about to be repeated, but 
Mercer Haines 1:31 :36.28 98.25 500 his total time at the pits was only 55 see. 
Hoskins Lewis 1:34 :35.69 95.16 300 It was a Garrison finish, only 2 min. and 
Miller Burt 1:37 :44.60 92.40 a etha 43 sec. separating the first six to cross the 
tape. 


7$350 for finishing first with A-C plugs. . 
“£100 for finishing with A-C plugs. Mulford was the only one who did not 


suffer a change from the flag finish when 
the timing tape was checked last night. 
Immediately after the last car was off the 
eourse, Manager Martin of the Mercer 
team declared that Thomas’ Mercer 
finished first and Haines’ Mercer sec- 
ond and that in his opinion Milton’s 
Duesenberg beat Mulford. However, 
Mulford was first to get the flag and 
the others were flagged in this order: 
Mulford, Hudson; Thomas, Mercer; 


By William K. Gibbs 


MAHA, Neb., July 5—Driving a 

track that disintegrated more and 
more with every circuit until at the 
end it bore a striking resemblance to 
some of the wreckage of European 
battlefields, Ralph Mulford piloted his 
Hudson Super-Six to victory in the 
150-mile valedictory race on _ the 
















Below—Lineup of officials, drivers 
and mechanics for the third annual 
Omaha race, 


Left—Ralph Mulford, victor in the 
Sf i, ! third and last race to be held on 
run July 4, 1917 nian — —l the Omaha 1'4-Mile Speedway 
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MOTOR AGE 


Line up of cars just before start of 150-mile race 


Finish Times and Prizes in 50-Mile Event 


Car Driver 
Hoskins Lewis 
Hudson Mulford 
Duesenberg Milton 
Duesenberg Henderson 
Hudson Taylor 

Haines, Mercer; Milton, Duesenberg; 


Hearne, Duesenberg; Lewis, Hoskins; Burt, 
Miller Special; Taylor, Hudson. A check 
of the timing tape placed the cars and 
drivers as follows: Mulford, Hudson, 
first; Milton, Duesenberg, second; Thomas, 
Mercer, third; Hearne, Duesenberg, 
fourth; Taylor, Hudson, fifth; Haines, Mer- 
cer, sixth; Lewis, Hoskins, seventh and 
Burt, Miller Special, eighth. 

Charges of Favoritism 

Vitrolic charges were made against the 
timer and the writer that ranged from the 
payment of money to throw the race, to 
that of being on the payroll of the Hudson 
company. This came about, very likely, 
through an expressed desire on the part of 
those checking the times to be undisturbed 
until the check was finished. There was no 
trouble with the timing, but the scoring 
was bad. Had the scorers been efficient 
there would have been no misunderstand- 
ing in flagging the cars. The manager of 
the Mercer team to-day declared he would 
protest on the ground that Mulford had 
six men working on his car at one time. 
Photographic evidence showed two of the 
six men seen about Mulford’s car at the 
time of his second tire change to be a mem- 
ber of the technical committee and the 
A.A.A. representative. 

That only five cars were docked during 
the race and one wrecked indicates that 
Fate sometimes is kind to race drivers. 
That the track was to be dismantled after 
the Fourth of July races was announced 
in Moror AGE last week. A couple more 
race days like yesterday would come near 
to an automatic dismantling of the course. 





Time M. P. H. Purse 
29 :03.00 102.85 $1000 
30 :12.45 99.31 500 
30 :14.10 99.22’ 300 
30 :14.50 99.20 200 
30 :14.85 99.18 


Built of inferior material, the Omaha track 
showed signs of disintegration last year— 
it was then only a year old—and although 
the numerous ruts that were present a 
year ago had been filled with cement and 
asphalt, the elements had worked havoc 
with numerous other places in the course 
and holes developed early in yesterday’s 
main event. Many of the drivers were 
bruised by flying pieces of two-by-fours 
and to-day are picking slivers of wood 
from their hands and bodies. 

When the 150-mile race was about two- 
thirds over a hole developed in the track 
just in front of the finish line. Starter 
Wagner stood out in the middle of the 
track with a yellow flag to warn drivers of 
their danger and later a yellow flag was set 
up to indicate the hole. This is shown in 
some of the illustrations. An examination 
of the course after the main event showed 
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Starter Fred Wagner holding yellow 
flag over bad hole in track 


the hole near the finish line to be of lit- 
tle consequence compared with those on 
the back stretch and in the turns. Louis 
Chevrolet told the writer that there were 
places in the back stretch where two-by- 
fours protruded from the track 2 ft. during 
the race and that it was the dropping of 
one of his wheels into a rut that broke 
his axle shaft and forced him to withdraw. 
The second race of the afternoon was held 
an hour and a half to allow a score of car- 
penters to rebuild parts of the course. 
Now for the race itself. Mulford drove 
the 150 miles in 1 hr. 28 min. and 53 sec., 
for an average speed of 101.4 m.p.h. How- 
ever, it was Louis Chevrolet who showed 
the way until. he went out in the fifty-sev- 
enth lap. He was closely seconded by 





Ralph Mulford getting the flag at the finish. Note flag beside car, which marks a hole in 
the track 
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MOTOR AGE 7 
Time of Finishers Each Ten Laps in 150-Mile Race at Omaha July 4 

No. Car Driver 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 

9 Hudson ....Mulford ..... 7:21:55 14:37:05 21:49:20 29:00:00 36:15:35 44:20:45 51:32:90 58:43:43 1:05:55:95 1:13:15:70 1:21:39:80 1:28:53:00 

7 Dueésenberg.Milton ...... 7:35:55 15:00:70 22:28:55 29:55:05 37:24:30 44:50:60 52:58:40 59:51:38 1:07:23:00 1:14:55:40 1:22:23:00 1:29:57:07 

46 Mercer ..... Thomas ..... 7:20:95 14:36:60 21:55:10 29:23:45 36:59:40 44:32:50 52:02:75 59:38:88 1:07:10:20 1:14:46:38 1:22:25:00 1:30:18:20 

45 Duesenberg.Hearne ..... 7:26:45 14:40:48 21:56:78 30:15:18 37:13:78 45:48:80 53:20:30 1:00:56:28 1:08:20:15 1:16:04:44 1:23:46:90 1:31:21:28 

44 Hudson ....Taylor ...... 8:02:95 15:43:90 23:25:10 31:01:30 38:37:90 46:12:25 53:48:85 1:01:20:85 1:08:55:85 1:16:29:20 1:23:58:05 1:31:27:69 

48 Mercer ..... 01) ae 7:28:20 14:38:40 21:59:40 29:16:65 36:51:60 44:22:45 53:02:05 1:00:14:70 1:09:13:35 1:16:46:18 1:24:09:83 1:31:36:28 

12 Hoskins ...Lewis ....... 7:22:76 14:37:60 23:31:25 30:55:60 40:16:80 50:02:73 57:23:92 1:04:56:50 1:12:20:75 1:19:36:00 1:27:03:65 1:34:35:69 

55 Miller ...... SE Sob béseeh os 8:22:09 16:30:00 24:26:45 33:03:55 41:23:30 49:39:30 57:52:15 1:05:52:78 1:13:52:48 1:21:54:60 1:29:52:90 1:37:44:60 

54 Frontenac ..Chevrolet 7:11:15 14:18:60 21:26:55 28:21:05 35:04:45 Out 

51 Frontenac ..Kirkpatrick.. 7:13:35 14:21:00 21:31:30 28:46:05 36:47:20 46:15:75 53:26:90 1:00:04:30 1:10:43:05 1:19:12:95 Out 


Kirkpatrick in the second Frontenac dur- 
ing the first part of the race. Chevrolet 
was doing laps at 111 m.p.h. and easily 
showed the best speed of any car on the 
course. The cars were sent away at 2 
o’clock with Chevrolet at the pole and 
Kirkpatrick’s Frontenac beside him. The 
others were lined up two abreast as fol- 
lows: Lewis’ Hoskins and Thomas’ Mer- 
cer, second row: MHearne’s Duesenberg 
and Mulford’s Hudson, third row; Alley’s 
Pan-American and Milton’s Duesenberg, 
fourth row; Henderson’s Duesenberg and 
Haines’ Mercer, fifth row; Mason’s Ogren 
and Taylor’s Hudson, sixth row; Toft’s 
Omar and Burt’s Miller, seventh and Me- 
Bride’s Olsen special in the last row. 


Alley’s Pan-American Wrecks 


The cars got away to a false start and 
had to be flagged down and another trial 


nor Billy Taylor, who finished fifth, made 
a stop during the race. Dave Lewis was 
the first to stop at the pits. Hearne vis- 
ited the pits in the thirty-seventh lap, but 
was away again in 23 seconds, while Ma- 
son’s Ogren and Toft’s Omar were docked 
at the same time, the former with a broken 
radiator and the latter a broken crank- 
shaft. Spectators thought the Omar was 
to repeat the performance of the Burman 
Special driven by Jack Gable last year. It 
was seen to leave the track at the turnout 
of the home stretch, but stayed right side 
up and later was found to have been pur- 
posely driven off the course when Toft 
found his engine disabled with a broken 


crankshaft. The speed at which it left the 
course made it appear accidental. 
Kirkpatrick’s Frontenac cast the tread 
of a right rear tire when the race was 
practically half over. This occurred in 
front of the pits and meant a slow lap for 
him. Chevrolet relieved Kirkpatrick at the 
next time around and after changing plugs 
went into the race and drove like mad to 
place the car in the money, but was out 
almost when he had a chance in the first 
four positions, with a broken waterjacket. 
Mulford jumped into the lead as Chevro- 
let dropped out and checking of the tim- 
ing tape showed that he never left that 
position. By consistent driving he gained 


Times Each Ten Laps in 50-Mile Omaha Race 


00 MILE RACE 


made. This time the cars were fairly well No. Car Driver 10 20 30 40 

1%: Heemiee 2.2 ccesvcsces Fo ere eee Tere ee T 709 :25 14 :24 :75 21 :12 :80 29 :03 :00 
bunched and Wagner gave them the flag. “9 tndson ............. Mulford ........... 7:42:30 15:44:95 22:58:40 30:12:45 
Chevrolet and Kirkpatrick thundered 7 Duesenberg ......... NN in citaaces a 7:37:40 15:12:10 22:04:85 30:14:10 
across the tape in the lead and simultane- 8 Duesenberg ......... Hemd@ersem ......... 7 :37 :90 15 :11 :55 22 :04 :40 30 :14 :50 
ously Alley’s Pan-American was seen to | een eee RR ee eee 7 :45 :30 15 :14 :20 22 :42 :45 30 :14 :85 


dart swiftly from its position on the inside 
of the track on the turn into the home- 
stretch, go about two-thirds of the way 
to the outer rail, then veer sharply back 
across the track, strike the dirt at the 
edge of the apron and turn two complete 
somersaults, Alley and his mechanician, 
Billy Salmon, being hurled through the 
air and out of the way of the machine on 
the first of its double flipfiop. 


Lap after lap Chevrolet shot his Fron- 
tenac across the line, doing well up around 
110 m.p.h., while Kirkpatrick was close on 
his heels in the second Frontenac. They 
held first and second place in the tenth, 
twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth laps and 
Chevrolet led at fifty laps, going out in the 
fifty-seventh with a broken axle shaft 
when he was leading the field. Joe Thom- 
as’ Mercer was playing for third place 
early in the race and eventually finished 
there, although Mulford’s Hudson and Mil- 
ton’s Duesenberg passed him and took first 
and second places after Chevrolet and 
Kirkpatrick relinquished their hold on 
these coveted positions. Dave Lewis had 
his Hoskins going in fine shape and looked 
like a real contender until several tire 
changes dropped him down to seventh place 
at the finish. 


Mulford passed Thomas on the twenty- 
seventh lap, going into third place, while 
Eddie Hearne pushed his Duesenberg into 
fifth position. Neither Milton, Thomas, 





Above—A view of the pits, showing infield crowds. 


tion. 





This indicates guard forma- 
Soldiers were present but ineffective in keeping crowd under control when 
Alley’s accident happened. Below—Mulford and team mate Taylor in Hudsons in 
brush in front of stands closely followed by Thomas Mercer and Milton’s Duesenberg 











slowly but steadily and when he was 
forced into the pits late in the race for 
a tire change that took 34 seconds, he had a 
two-lap lead and was not headed. 

In the second race of the afternoon Dave 
Lewis in. his Hoskins showed the way to 
the field at the average pace of 102.85 m. 
p-h., doing the distance in 29 min. and 3 
sec., just a shade slower than Ralph de 
Palma did last year in his Mercedes, when 
he drove the fifty miles at a little over 
103 m.p.h., and for which he was given a 
world’s record for 50 miles on a 144-mile 
track. At ten, twenty and thirty laps 
Lewis was averaging from 103 to 105 
m.p.h., but in the last ten seemed to con- 
serve his car and slowed up slightly which 
brought his general average down. 


Hold Race; Repair Track 

The second race to-day was held from 
4 o’clock until 5:30 so that the track might 
be repaired. This was the latest a race has 
been started in many months, according to 
Wagner. Bad luck again jinxed Chevrolet 
in the 50-mile race. He had taken an axle 
shaft from his teammate’s car and put his 
own Frontenac in condition for the sec- 
ond race. He fought Lewis a hard battle 
for the first 15 miles and then came into 
the pits. Hopelessly outdistanced after the 
pit stop, he went back in and drove like a 
fiend, several of his laps being clocked at 
114 m.p.h., which is fast for this size track 
and especially in the condition that it was 
left in after the first race. The pace he 
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Chevrolet’s Frontenac leading the field with the second Frontenac holding second place 


set never has been equaled on the Omaha 
track. 

Only ten started in the 50-mile event, 
the two Mercers staying out, even though 
finishing in the money in the big event. 
Thomas claimed his car was not in condi- 
tion and Haines claimed clutch trouble. 
There may have been a little peevishness 
current on account of the results of the 
first race. Hearne, Burt and Mason dropped 
out of the 50-mile race shortly before the 
finish. Lewis did not stop but Mulford 
came to the pits once, and finished second 


with Tommy Milton and Pete Henderson 
close behind. There were only four moneys 
in this event and although Taylor brought 
his Hudson across the line a close fifth he 
was outside the prize money. Only three- 
quarters of a second separated Milton, Hen- 
derson and Taylor at the finish of the 50- 
mile event and one wave of the checkered 
flag served for all. 

Attendance to-day was approximately 
20,000, being about equally divided between 
the grandstand and the infield. Only eleven 
casings were changed in the 150-mile race, 


Equipment of All Cars Starting in July 4 Events at Omaha 


Cyl. Loca- Igni- No. 
No. Car Driver Bore Stroke Cast No. _ tion tion Plugs Plugs Carb. Tires Size W.B. Lub. Motor Wheels 
54 Frontenac .... Chevrolet .. 3,780 6,375 Blk. 16 Head Bosch K.L.G. 4 Miller Goodyear 33x5 104 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
51 Frontenac .... Kirkpatrick. 3,780 6,375 Blk. 16 Head Bosch Rajah* 8 Miller Goodyear 32x4% 104 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
46 Mercer ....... Thomas 3,875 6,375 Sep. 16 Head Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 33x5 108 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
48 Mercer .....e- Haines .... 3,875 6,375 Sep. 16 Head Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 33x5 108 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
12 Hoskins ...... Lewis 3,750 6,750 Blk. 16 Head Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 33x5 105 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
45 Duesenberg ... Tlearne 3,750 6,750 Blk. 16 Head Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4% 106 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
7 Duesenberg ... Milton .... 3,750 6,750 Blk. 16 Side Bosch A.C. 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4% 106 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
8 Duesenberg ... Henderson... 3.750 6.750 Blk. 16 Side Bosch A.C 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4% 106 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
a a .cbbe bas: GR vocewd 3,625 7.000 Blk. 16 Head Miller A.C, 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4% 104 Castor Boyce R-W 
9 Hudson ...... Mulford 3.500 5.000 Blk. 12 °# Side Delco A.C, 6 Hudson Goodyear 33x5 107  Oilzum Boyce R-W 
44 Hudson ...... Taylor .... 3.500 5.000 Blk. 12 #£z2Side Delco 4x. 6 Hudson Goodyear 33x5 107 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
fo eer. sree 3.750 6.750 Blk. 16 Side Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4% 106 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
47 Pan-American. Alley ..... 3.625 7.000 Blk. 16 Head Bosch’ Bosch 8 Miller Goodyear 34x4%, 106 Castor Boyce R-W 
Se Ge “We-seib ces SOOO ons so0w% Sing. 16 Head Bosch Affinity 8 Miller Goodyear 34x5 107 Oilzum Boyce R-W 
52 Ogrem ....... . Mason .. 3.625 7.000  BIk. 6 Head Bosch Rajah 8 Miller Goodyear 33x5 109 Oilzum Boyce Houk 
*4 Special. All cars were equipped with Hartford shock absorbers. 
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Milton’s Duesenberg on the west turn. 


which spoke well for cord tires when the 
heat of the day and the condition of the 
track was considered. 

Only ten stops at the pits were made by 
the cars that did not fall by the wayside. 
Mulford made two, changing a right rear 
one time and a left rear the other. His 
total time at the pits was 55 sec. Milton 
did not bring his Duesenberg to the pits 
during the race. Dave Lewis made the 
most stops of any driver to finish—three— 
all for tires, three right rears and one left 
rear. Thomas’ Mercer also went through 
without a stop, although the other Mercer 
made stops, both for right front tires. 
Eddie Hearne came in once for a right 
rear, Taylor’s Hudson duplicated the feat 
of Milton and Thomas by going through 
on the same casings, 


Peter Henderson went out in the forty- 
fifth lap with a broken radiator, Toft’s 
Omar was out in the thirty-ninth lap with 
a broken crankshaft, Chevrolet went out 
in the fifty-seventh with a broken axle 
shaft, and Kirkpatrick stopped once for a 
right rear, once when Chevrolet took 
charge of the Frontenac and Chevrolet 
went out with the second car in the one 
hundred and twelfth lap with a broken 
water jacket. | 

Summed up it means that all of the stops 
to-day were for tires and for very few of 
these. 





BUICK WINS ROAD RACE 

Denver, Colo., July 5—The 131-mile 
road race from Denver to Laramie, Wyo., 
yesterday was won by Bob 
Murray in a Buick, in 3:09 
:30. Cliff Sundin in a Mer- 
cer finished second in 3:16:20, 
after holding the lead for the 
first 50 miles. George Ed- 
wards won third prize in a 
Thomas Flyer in 3:45:42, and ° 
the next two places went re- 
spectively to C. M. Duncan 
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Henderson’s Duesenberg, Haines’ Mercer, Thomas’ Mercer and 


In oval—Dave Lewis 
doing over 100 m.p.h. in the 50-mile event 


MOTOR AGE 


in a Ford and L. P. Appleman in a Premier. 
The remaining six of the eleven cars that 
started failed to finish. George McDonald’s 
Chalmers crowded the fastest time for 65 
and 75 miles and was a close third when it 
went out with a broken axle at 100 miles. 
Sharp curves, steep grades, soft dirt from 
fresh grading at several points, a narrow 
canyon 40 miles from the finish and other 
unfavorable features made the road a diffi- 
cult and risky one to drive, but also made 
the race the more exciting. Cars were dis- 
abled by plunging into ditches, fences and 
telephone poles, but the drivers all escaped 
severe injuries. The Premier caught fire at 
about 30 miles and the flames leaped to 
Appleman’s clothing, but he avoided seri- 
ous burns by stopping his car and rolling 
in the dust. The Mercer was ditched 
twice, but Sundin managed to keep it 
right side up and escaped wrecking it. The 
other entrants were a National, Hudson, 
Apperson, Haynes and Paige. The Na- 
tional was wrecked 15 miles out, and the 
others dropped out along the line from 
broken connecting rods and similar trou- 
bles. 





STAGES STUNTS ON FOURTH 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 7—Motor racing 
fans of eastern Wisconsin to the number of 
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Tom Alley’s Pan-American on its back after doing a high dive 


: Rien former racing drivers. 
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5000 or more witnessed the program of 
amateur events staged at State Fair park 
July 4 under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
Automobile Racing Association, The fea- 
ture of the program was a military chauf- 
feurs’ contest over four routes averaging 
85 miles in length and terminating at the 
state fair park. At the completion of the 
road run, each contestant was obliged to 
drive 1 mile on the dirt track against time 
and then change one tire. The first to fin- 
ish was L. Denton, driving a Chandler tour- 
ing car, who started at Great Lakes, IIL, 
the naval training station, and arrived in 
1:30. Denton made the mile time trial in 
1:181%% and the tire change in 2:15, winning 
first money. Warner Butzon, driving an 
Overland, made the distance from Madison, 
Wis., state capitol, to the’ park in 2:28. 
Herbert Zwiebel, in a Mitchell, drove from 
Manitowoc, Wis., to the park in 2:04, and 
Frank Roesler, in a Chalmers, came from 
Oshkosh, Wis., in 2:34. 





OHIO HAS FORD DAY | 

Columbus, Ohio, July 6—Members of the 
Ohio branch of the Ford family, together 
with their friends and relatives assembled 
at the Columbus Driving Park, July 4, to 
participate in the first annual ‘‘ Ford Day.’’ 
In all there were more than 4000 Fords 
present to witness speed events as well as 
special stunts. One of the features was a 
collision between two Fords, driven by 
Frank Lawwell and Harvey Edgar, two 
two drivers jumped to safety 
before the crash came. The 
result was two badly dam- 
aged Fords. 

The 5-mile state champion- 
ship race was easily won by 
Ben Lawwell in 5:15. The 
5-mile race was also won by 
Ben Lawwell at 52.3 m.p.h. 
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Paris Motor Stores Dark 


Dealers Having Nothing to Sell 
Have No Alternative But 
to Close 


Some Maintain Showrooms and 


Turn Them Over to Red Cross 


ARIS, June 15—About 90 per cent of 
the motor stores of Paris are closed. 
Having nothing to sell, dealers had no al- 
ternative. A certain number have main- 
tained their showrooms and handed them 
over temporarily to the Red Cross and 
other charitable organizations; others, evi- 
dently foreseeing a long war, have re- 
linguished their leases and the buildings 
are standing empty. During the last few 
months there has been a revival of com- 
mercial activity and enterprising firms 
have obtained premises in the Champs- 
Elysees and other parts of the motor dis- 
trict, with the intention of opening them 
as soon as the war comes to an end. Im- 
portant changes in location are certain, for 
firms holding some of the best positions in 
the Champs-Elysees district have sold out, 
and others never having had positions 
there have options. 

Despite the war accessory dealers are 
busy, their greatest difficulty being to get 
enough goods to meet the demand. Every- 
where stocks are low, for practically noth- 
ing is being produced in France and im- 
ports are only being received from Amer- 
ica. All goods in brass and copper have 
been requisitioned by the military to such 
an extent that it is exceedingly difficult 
for the ordinary person to get supplies. 
The increase in price on all accessories 
varies from 30 to 75 per cent. Spare parts 
are very difficult to obtain, for the fac- 
tories prefer to produce airplane engines, 
shells or complete cars, rather than parts. 
The army motor department makes most of 
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its own spares, and there is no provision for 
the private owner. 

Used car dealers are actively buying up 
every car offered for sale and reselling 
them at fancy prices. As a general rule a 
1914 car with three years’ service costs 
more at the present date than when it came 
out of the factory. All kinds of junk has 
been pressed into service; hundreds of 
ten-year-old touring cars which before the 
war would have been considered fit for the 
junk pile, have been fitted with a light 
truck body and sold at a substantial price. 
Nothing is too old for the road, and noth- 
ing is turned down by the dealer. All the 
old cars put into service are civilian ma- 
chines, for the army has not yet released 
its hold of a single truck. There are in the 
military depots thousands of dollars worth 
of motor cars and parts which would be of 
great value to the civilian population, but 
they cannot be obtained. The importation 
of cars is not forbidden, but with a 70 per 
cent duty on all but heavy trucks, no tour- 
ing ears or light trucks are being brought 
into the country. 





NATIONAL BRISCOE WEEK 

Jackson, Mich., July 6—Briscoe distribu- 
tors and dealers throughout the United 
States are celebrating national Briscoe 
week from July 7 to July 14, inclusive. The 
dealers and distributors of the Briscoe Mo- 
tor Corp. are announcing the event by ad- 
vertisements throughout the country and 
are arranging special decorations for their 
stores. 





RESTRICTS MACHINE TOOLS 


London, June 30—The Minister of Muni- 
tions has given a notice of the withdrawal 
of a general permit to purchase or nego- 
tiate for purchase of machine tools and 
machinery driven by power for metal work- 
ing. All applications for permit to pur- 
chase or enter into negotiations for such 
machinery are now made to executive offi- 
cers of Area Clearing House Boards. 
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Renault Plant Collapses 


Twenty-nine Killed and Sixty 
Injured When Three-Story 


Structure Tumbles 


Over 1000 Workmen in Factory 
When Crash Came 


ARIS, June 14—At least twenty-one 

lives have been lost and sixty persons 
injured by the collapse yesterday of one 
of the Renault motor car factory buildings. 
The scene of the accident is a three-story 
building erected about ten years ago and 
used for motor car work. It was 490 by 
130 ft. 

About 10 o’clock in the morning warn- 
ing was given by the fracture of one of 
the steel girders supporting the ceiling of 
the second floor. This breakage provoked 
the rupture of the electric cables supplying 
eurrent to the motors driving the machine 
tools and gave warning to the 1000 work- 
men and women who were in the building 
at the time. While the majority rushed 
for safety, a certain number, believing 
there was no immediate danger, remained 
at their posts, and when the entire build- 
ing collapsed 6 min. later they were buried 
in the ruins. 

Ten hours after the accident twenty-one 
bodies had been recovered, four of these 
being unrecognizable. Men and women fig- 
ured equally among the victims. Among 
the men are Spaniards and Chinese who 
had been imported for work in France. It 
is believed that the accident was caused by 
the overloading of the floors and the vibra- 
tion of the machinery. 





DELAWARE REVOKES LICENSES 

Wilmington, Del., July 10—The State au- 
thorities have begun a rigid inforcement 
of the State motor laws as amended at the 
last session of the Legislature, and in or- 
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BATTERY OF FRANCE’S NEW JUGGERNAUTS OF WAR —A battery of the new French St. Chamond tanks, the most gigantic , 

and most powerful war machine of its type. The tanks are lined up in charge formation. When a battery of these irresistible tanks 

start on their way, it means trouble ahead for the enemy. The long range guns seen mounted in front are kept working while the 

tanks advance. They move on the creeper chain drive. Unlike the British tank, they are not built on circularr lines and have not 

the same aptitude for crossing trenches. However, they can travel over the ground, no matter how rough it is. The tank is large 
enough to house from ten to twenty men, according to reports from the front. Passed by the French army censor 
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der to show that they mean business, they 
have revoked the licenses of several opera- 
tors, who were found guilty of driving cars 
while intoxicated. 

Time was when the inforcement. of the 
motor laws was lax in the lower part of 
the state, but in the last few years things 
have been different and no quarter is to 
be shown violators. Inforcement of the 
law has been taken in hand personally by 
Attorney-General David J. Reinhardt, who 
has posted officers all over the state. 
Wilmington city authorities always have 
been particular about the matter. In New 
Castle county the county commissioners are 
aiding by placing special policemen on the 
main roads. 





FORD “MELTING POT” GRADUATION 

Detroit, July 6—The Ford English 
School conducted by the Ford company 
held its fourth graduation exercises on 
July 4 and graduated 400 men from the 
school, which is commonly known as the 
‘*Melting Pot’’ because of its conversion 
of students from foreigners to Americans. 





ANGELL CONTINENTAL SECRETARY 

Detroit, July 6—W. R. Angell has been 
elected secretary of the Continental Motor 
Corp. He succeeds A. H. Zimmerman, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, who continues as 
treasurer. Mr. Angell has been a large 
stockholder in the company for several 
years and has been in Detroit since Janu- 
ary when the rapidly increasing business 
of the Continental company necessitated 
refinancing. 





JOHN BARLEYCORN’S CAR SEIZED 


Wilmington, Del., July 10—That a law 
passed by the Delaware legislature last 
winter, permitting the seizure, by the au- 
thorities, of cars, as well as other ve- 
hicles, engaged in illicit liquor business, 
is no myth was demonstrated a few days 
ago, when a motor car belonging to Clar- 
ence Macklin of Milford was seized by 
State Detective F. B. Murphy, at the direc- 
tion of Attorney-General Reinhardt’s of- 
fice. The law authorizes such seizure and 
the subsequent sale of the car, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the state. 

Macklin and George Driggins, the latter 
of Smyrna, had been arrested by Con- 
stable E. E. James of Dover, and each was 
held in $500 bail for court, the former for 
having more than four quarts of liquor in 
his car in ‘‘dry’’ territory and the latter 
for having more than one quart on his per- 
son. 

The act under which the arrests was 
made, and which was passed by the last 
legislature, prohibits any person taking 
liquor into ‘‘dry’’ territory, except for 
their own use, and then they are restricted 
to a quart a month. The act also permits 
the seizure and sale of any vehicle used for 
transporting liquor into dry territory, and 
it is a question whether it would. not per- 
mit the seizure of a railroad train, if an 
officer was so disposed. 
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Border-to-Border Road 


Plan Concrete Military High- 
way from Canadian to 
Mexican Line 


Will Bisect Continent Just East of 
Rocky Mountains 


ENVER, Colo., July 6—A 1700-mile 
[) concrete military highway from the 
Canadian to the Mexican border, through 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico, has just been proposed to the 
Federal Government by the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Military Highway -Associa- 
tion, which was organized in Denver re- 


cently. The officers of the association are: 


State Highway Commissioner Thomas J. 
Ehrhart, elected president Charles Roam, 
Butte; Robert Carey, Cheyenne; Dr. F. L. 
Bartlett, Denver, and Eugene Kepanek, 
Santa Fe, vice-presidents respectively for 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico; former Governor E. M. Ammons, 
Denver, secretary-treasurer. Besides the 
regular delegates from the territory di- 
rectly interested, the meeting was also at- 
tended by A. L. Westgard, New York, 
transcontinental pathfinder and official of 
the National Highways Association. 

The tentative route favored is from Fort 
Assiniboine, near Havre, Mont., to El Paso, 
Tex., a distance of 1696 miles. The main 
points touched are Fort Benton, Lewiston 
and Billings, Mont.; Sheridan, Buffalo, 
Casper, Douglas and Cheyenne, Wyo.; Fort 
Collins, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 
and Trinidad, Colo.; Las Vegas, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, Socorro and Las Cruces, N. 
M. There are seven national army posts 
and reservations directly on or closely con- 
nected with this route, and also four na- 
tional parks in the states traversed. 

Eighty-six million acres of public lands 
still subject to entry in these four states 
and 46,000,000 acres of forest reserve, al- 
ready penetrated widely by good mountain 
roads and highly suitable for varied train- 
ing in military operations, are among the 
advantages pointed out for building this 


road as an interstate and national enter- 


prise. 





MONTREAL SHOWS USED CARS 

Montreal, Que., July 6—Sixty-one cars 
were sold at the first annual used car 
show held in Montreal under the auspices 
of the Montreal Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation recently. The total attendance for 
the seven days was 11,806. The amount of 
money that changed hands during the sale 
was $66,900, an average for daily sales of 
$9,700, more than $1,000 a car. The record 
price paid for a single car was $3,100 and 
the lowest, $125. Many returned soldiers 
were present every day, the management 
admitting all men back from the front or 
in khaki without charge. 


II 


While the principal exhibitors were mem- 
bers of the trade many cars belonged to 
private owners and were sold by dealers 
on a commission of 5 per cent. Twenty- 
four dealers had exhibits. Every car had 
been inspected by a committee to make 
sure it was in good working order. A tag 
was placed on each car, showing the price, 
and prospective buyers were allowed 
demonstrations in the mornings, the show 
being open the rest of the day. More than 
150 cars were displayed. 





$1,000,000 FOR PATENTS 

Jackson, Mich., July 7—The H. M. Leon- 
ard Tractor Co., capitalized at $1,500,000, 
soon will explain its capitalization to the 
state securities commission. According to 
the incorporation papers of the new com- 
pany which took over the L. M. H. In- 
vestment Co. of Lansing, Mich., it is to 
pay the old company $1,000,000 for the 
patents on a tractor which H. M. Leonard 
invented. 





CHANDLER EARNS $20 A SHARE 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 6—Earnings of the 
Chandler Motor Co. for the first six months 
of 1917 were equivalent to over $20 per 
share compared with $24 per share for the 
full year of 1916. The company in six 
months manufactured and sold approxi- 
mately 11,000 cars and shipments in June 
were in excess of 2000 cars. There has 
been no falling off in sales of Chandler 
ear, it is stated, and the company is well 
covered in materials and supplies. 





CARDWAY HEADS PACKARD EXPORT 


Detroit, July 6—Fred Cardway has been 
appointed manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Packard Motor Car Co. The 
Packard company has reorganized its ex- 
port department in line with the present 
development of export business in South 
America, Africa, Australia and the far 
East. Mr. Cardway last winter made a trip 
to South America and established Pack- 
ard dealerships in Rio de Janiero, Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. 





THE EASTERN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


New York, July 6—About 5 or 10 min. 
motoring from the row in New York are 
situated the motor factories of that city, in 
Queens borough across the East river from 
Manhattan. .There are forty-two motor 
ear plants employing nearly 9000 persons. 
A partial list includes such names as Pack- 
ard, Ford, General Vehicle, Pierce-Arrow, 
Brewster & Co., Studebaker, Simplex, Rain- 
ier, Maxwell, Renault Freres, Delauney- 
Belleville and Rolls-Royce as motor car 
makers and Stewart, Prest-O-Lite, Moto- 
Meter and Norma, as well as about twenty- 
five others, among the accessory makers. 
Most of: these plants, of course, are 
branches, , but. the. sum total of products 
amount to $37,448,000 in 1916. 
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The New Export Embargo 


[* is doubtful if the new export contract legislation by which 

the President, according to his recent proclamation, is to con- 
trol shipments of necessities to foreign countries, will affect 
materially the motor car user in America. So far as can be 
ascertained, shipments of such things as gasoline, oil, steel, and 
motor cars, trucks, airplanes and parts for them which come 
under the control, have not been going in great volume within 
recent months to countries other than our allies, and it is more 


certain that shipments of these will continue to our allies in even 


greater volume than before we entered into the war to assist in 
erushing German miltarism. 
2 ® 

. ayeeemenen of layman motorists that the new ruling 

may work toward maintaining prices of cars and fuel at 
their present level, are not likely to prove true. The demand 
for these for both our own government and those of our allies 
is bound to be too great to be affected much by any cutting off 


of supplies to neutrals, or to the enemy through neutrals. 


Keep Up Road Building 


a fact that there has been little, if any, curtailment in 

actual work or plans for future work in the construction of 
new roads and repair of old roads on account of the war, is a 
most hopeful sign of a change in viewpoint of the country rela- 
tive to the value of good roads. It is probable that ten years 
ago, a national crisis like this would have meant a very serious 
eutting down of expenditures for highway maintenance. The 
eastern world’s stomach is feeling the pinch of hunger, and 
the demands on the products of America’s broad acres and 
America’s industries are growing with every passing hour. A 
great market is opening wider and wider and that there is greater 
need for all year round arteries for motor transportation, is be- 
ing felt every day. In addition, there is the necessity of per- 
manent motor roads for military uses. We have only to look to 
Europe to find the real value of highways in times of war. There, 
had not good roads prevailed, many Allied victories would have 


been defeats. 


T is significant that the first step of the government in com- 

mencing construction work on the vast army and aviation 
training camps has been the repair of old roads and the construe- 
tion of new ones, to permit, first, the rapid transportation of 
men and materials to the site of the work and, later, the trans- 
portation of men and supplies when the camps are in operation. 
Production and handling of road building materials and publie 
construction work, are fundamental industries of the country. 
Any tendency to suspend or postpone building projects would 
be inconsistent with maintaining our prosperity. Road and street 
improvements, in particular, should go on unabated. Bad roads 
and streets are factors of first importance in the present high 
cost of food stuff. Never before was the improvement of high- 
ways so essential. Bricks, cement, lime, sand, gravel, stone and 
other road building material industries are basic. Neither gov- 
ernment regulations nor railroad restrictions should be inforced 


unnecessarily to interfere with them. 


Abusing The Spotlight 


8 eye many motor car users are more careful with the 
spotlight carried on the end of the windshield they will 
find themselves hedged round with a fence of state legislation 
imposing limitations on the use of the spotlight. The spotlight 
is an excellent attachment; in fact, it is one of the most useful 
on a car, and it would be too bad to find its free use limited by 
state legislation caused by abuse of it by the selfish motorist 
as well as by the thoughtless motorist. 
2 ® 
thaw the spotlight is carried much higher than the 
other lights and when it is used to light the road surface 


it is a worse dazzler than the headlights. When not in use it 


should be turned off, but so many motorists require it apparently 
for lighting the road surface and have the inexcusable habit of 
turning it on an approaching car. Such motorists apparently 
do not appreciate that it blinds the driver of an approaching 
vehicle, and nothing can be more dangerous on the average 
country road. If the spotlight is used for illuminating the road 
surface it should be tilted at a sharp angle and not depended 
upon to illumine the road 200 feet ahead. Under no cireum- 
stances should it be turned upon an approaching car. One of 
the ideal uses for the spotlight is to illumine the right side of 
the road so as more clearly to define the ditch. In this role it 


is a desirable safety factor. 
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Embargo Hits Materials 


New Export Ruling Affects 
Much That Goes Into Mo- 
tor Vehicles 


Will Become Effective Under Pro- 


clamation by President 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 9—Special 

telegram—The new export contract 
legislation, which will become effective un- 
der proclamation by the President, will af- 
fect oils, kerosene, and gasoline, pig iron, 
steel billets, scrap iron and scrap steel, but 
it will not affect motor cars, trucks, farm 
tractors, motorcycles and airplanes. Such 
articles as are put in the control list by the 
proclamation of the President, if exported 
will have to be shipped under specific per- 
mission of the export board. This means 
that, licenses having been secured for ex- 
port purposes, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, through its various 
branch offices, will act upon applications 
under such licenses for export privileges 
of specified articles. In granting permis- 
sion to export articles placed under em- 
bargo, according to the commerce depart- 
ment, the authorities will be controlled 
by three things. 

These are, first, whether such exporta- 
tion would tend to cause a stringency with 
consequent high prices, in this country; 
second, whether such exportation would 
tend to make it possible for Germany to be 
aided by any possible surplus in the hands 
of neutrals; third, whether such exporta- 
tion would aid in equally distributing the 
supply offered of fuel and iron among the 
allied nations. 

While no indication has been given as to 
a possible second proclamation placing ad- 
ditional articles upon the embargo list, it 
rests with the President to issue such proc- 
lfamation if, in his judgment, the situation 
requires it. 





ENGER PROPERTY BRINGS $70,000 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6—The factory 
and sites of the Enger Motor Car Co. have 
been authorized to be sold to William 
Magly at his bid of $70,000. The receiver 
has $88,129.87 on hand, not including the 
$70,000 from the sale of the property. 
Among the creditors’ claims there is $180,- 
000 disputed, including $60,000 by the 
Fifth-Third National Bank. 





SHRINERS STAGE RELIABILITY 


Chicago, July 9—Motor contests among 
different chapters of fraternal organiza- 
tions offer a means of making members bet- 
ter acquainted, and at the same time, pre- 
sent an opportunity for the competitive 
element in family outings. Chicago Shrin- 
ers have started a contest of this kind 
which, it is understood, is to be an annual 
affair. Two of the organizations of the 
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Shriners have motor clubs as subsidiary or- 
ganizations. One of these is the Medinah 
Temple Motor Club and the other the Mys- 
tic Athletic Club. These two organizations 
had an inter-club contest Sunday to Cedar 
Lake, South Bend and return, taking two 
days to the trip. While the rules were 
modeled somewhat after the inter-club con- 
tests which the Chicago Automobile Club 
and the Chicago Athletic Association have 
made classic, they differed in the fact that 
they were made a family affair, as women 
were permitted on the run, and women 
contestants were admitted. That the run 
proved popular was shown by the fact that 
there were ninety-one cars contesting, six- 
teen of which made perfect scores. One 
of the perfect scores was made by a woman 
driver. 





HIGHWAY TOUR ON SCHEDULE 

Chillicothe, Mo., July 8—The Pike’s 
Peak Ocean-to-Ocean highway tour from 
Indianapolis to Colorado Springs reached 
here on schedule time. Roads were good 
all the way. Five ears are going through 
to a meeting on Pike’s Peak July 10 and 
11. A speed of 30 to 50 miles was main- 
tained, last 88 miles made in 50 min. The 
meeting, which is to be held on the sum- 
mit of Colorado’s famous mountain, will 
be the highest of the kind ever promoted 
and will be attended by trail men from all 
parts of the west. 





E. & J. SALES $1,150,000 

Detroit, July 7—Total sales of the Ed- 
munds & Jones Corp. for the five months 
ended May 31, 1917, are reported in excess 
of $1,500,000. Through operation of the 
sinking fund more than $80,000 of the pre- 
ferred stock has been acquired and can- 
celled. 
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Fuel at Ic per Gallon 


Missourian in Washington with 
New Formula for Making 
Gasoline More Cheaply 


Will Convert Kerosene Into Gas at 
Very Reduced Cost 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 9—Louis 

Bond Cherry of Kansas City, Mo., is 

in Washington for the purpose of submit- 

ting to the government an electro-chemical 

process for the conversion of kerosene 

into synthetic gasoline at a cost, according 
to Mr. Cherry, of less than 1 cent a gal. 

Mr. Cherry describes his process as the 
successful application of the electro-mag- 
netic theory of matter by mixing hydro- 
earbides. In a test plant at Coffeyville, 
Kan., he said, 78 per cent of kerosene has 
been converted into water-like gasoline of 
quality sufficiently high to do first-class 
dry cleaning or run a motor car. Gasoline 
may be produced also from other low-grade 
distillates of crude oil, such as solar oil 
and gas distillate, he asserted. 

An electric plant capable of convert- 
ing 60,000 gal. of distillate per day 
has been built and tested at the Sinclair 
refinery in Coffeyville, Mr. Cherry said. 
He is now experimenting with the proper 
length and diameter of treating chambers 
required. As soon as these experiments 
are completed, he said, he will be able to 
convert kerosene into gasoline. 

Mr. Cherry is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Electrochemical Society and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 
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The latest French tank to make its appearance on the battlefield is the St. Chamond 
tank. It is armed with long range guns whick can be seen in the photo. It is a very 
heavy machine and moves on the creeper chain drive which has made the tanks 
famous in warfare for their great power and effectiveness in trench capture in Europe 
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which is has before it to do. 


E COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE was 

created under the Act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 29, 1916, but was not fully organized for business 
until March 1, this year.) Since that time it has ac- 
complished wonderful things in preparing for active 
participation in the war. Some of the accomplish- 
ments which have already been placed to the credit 
of the Council of National Defense are given below, 
as taken from a statement by W. S. Gifford, director 
of the Council and of the Advisory Commission. 
This gives an idea of the wide field of activity in 
which the Council is engaged. 

1—-The completion of the inventory, for military pur- 
poses, of 27,000 American manufacturing plants. 

2—The creation by the Council of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, which is setting out to make 3,500 air- 
planes and to train 6,000 aviators this year. 

3—The very definite results obtained by the Council’s 
Committee on Coal Production in the procurement and 
expeditious shipment of coal. 

4—The successful initiation of a movement to co- 
ordinate activities on the part of the States of the Union 
for the national defense, brought to a clear and work- 
able focus by the conference of states held recently in 
Washington at the call of the Council. 

5—The organization of a railroad committee to send 
to Russia. 

6—The enlistment of reserve engineer regiments to aid 
in rehabilitating the railroads of France. . 

7—The creation, under the medical section of the Coun- 
cil, of a General Medical Board, consisting of many of 
the most highly qualified surgeons and physicians of the 
country. 

S—The selection by the same section of thousands of 
doctors specifically qualified for membership in the medi- 
cal officers’ reserve corps, and the standardization, far 
on its way to completion, of surgical instruments and 
supplies. 

9—The money saving to the Government through ap- 
pointment over the country of committees of business men 
to assist the quartermaster’s department of the army in 
the economical and efficient purchase of supplies. 

10—The saving to the Government of millions of dol- 
lars by the proper co-ordination of purchases through the 
agency of the General Munitions Board of the Council 
of National Defense. 

11—Mobilization of the 262,000 miles of railroads of 
the country for the Government’s defense. 

12—The close-knit organization of the telephone and 
telegraph companies of America to insure to the Govern- 


Council of 


National Detense 


What It Is and 
What It Does 


HE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE has entered so 
intimately into the war plans of the nation that it is worth 
while having a clear idea of its duties, its relations to the gov- 
ernment branches and to the country at large, as well as a knowl- 
edge of its personal make-up. Of greatest importance is the work 
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ment the most rapid and efficient wire communications. 
13—The settlement of the recent threatened national 
railroad strikes. 
14—The very general acceptance by labor and capital 
of the suggestions of the council that existing labor 
standards should not be changed until the need for such 
action had been determined by the council with the 
steadying influence on industry growing out of such action. 
15—The procurement of 45,000,000 lb. of copper for 
the uses of the army and navy of the United States at 
less than one-half of the then current market price—a 
saving to the Government of approximately $10,000,000. 
16—Similar accomplishments as to steel, zinc and 
aluminum. 


According to the terms of the Act of Congress 
under which it was framed, the Council is charged, 
among other things, with the 

“Co-ordination of industries and resources for the 
national security and welfare and with the creation of 
relations which will render possible in time of need 
the immediate concentration and utilization of the re- 
sources of the nation in full.” 

The following specific duties are made the work of 
the Council: 


1. To supervise and direct investigation and make 
recommendations to the President and the heads of Ex- 
ecutive Departments as to: 

(a) The location of railroads with reference to the 
frontier of the United States, so as to render possible 
expiditious concentration of troops and supplies to 
points of defense. 

(b) The co-ordination of military, industrial and 
commercial purposes in the location of extensive high- 
ways and branch lines of railroads. 

(c) The utilization of waterways. 

(d) The mobilization of military and naval resources 
for defense. 

(e) The increase of domestic production of articles 
and materials essential to the support of armies and 
of the people during the interruption of foreign com- 
merce. 

(f) The development of seagoing transportation. 

(zg) Data as to amounts, location, method and means 
of production and availability of military supplies. 

(h) The giving of information to producers and 
mabufacturers as to the class of supplies needed by 
the military and other services of the government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of re- 
lations which will render possible in time of need the 
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Vast Birdman Army 


Plans Under Way for Training 
of 75,000 to 100,000 


Aviators 


House Military Committee Figures 
on $750,000,000 Fund 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 9—Uncle 
Sam was told to-day of plans for an 
army of from 75,000 to 100,000 aviators to 
be trained and equipped to help lick Ger- 
many to-day. Brig. Gen. Squier, chief sig- 
nal officer of the army, detailed the plan. 
In an executive session, Gen. Squier 
went over the aviation personnel bill with 
the committee section by section, answer- 
ing questions and explaining various fea- 
tures of the plan. Although none of Gen. 
Squier’s testimony was given out, it was 
understood that his explanation of the 
aviation plans of the United States im- 
pressed the committee deeply and that his 
bill probably will be reported without ma- 
terial change. 

Members of the committee said to-day 
that a large appropriation, probably in the 
neighborhood of $750,000,000, might be put 
on the personnel bill after it is thoroughly 
explained to the committee. The appro- 
priation was not put on the original bill, 
for the reason that the committee had no 
estimates on which to base the appropria- 
tion. 

This appropriation will be a part of the 
$1,000,000,000 which some aviation ex- 
perts think will be enough to equip an 
American aeroplane army of sufficient size 
to enable the allies to drive the Germans 
from the air. 

Naval aeronautics also is not being over- 
looked and Secretary Dantels to-day rec- 
ommended to congress an appropriation of 
$45,000,000 for this purpose in addition to 
amounts already available. This appro- 
priation, the secretary explained, will be 
required to maintain and extend existing 
schools and stations, to establish new sta- 
tions and to purchase aircraft, seaplanes, 
dirigibles and kite balloons for use on the 
high seas, from coastal stations at home 
and in co-operation with the allies. 





RANTOUL FLYING FIELD PROGRESS 

Washington, D. C., July 9—Rapid prog- 
ress in the construction of the aviation 
fields for training fighting fliers for the 
war is being made, according to Howard 
Coffin, chairman of Aircraft Production 
board, who has just returned from an in- 
spection trip. He believes that the Chan- 
ute field at Rantoul, lll., where 2000 men 
are at work; the Wilbur Wright field at 
Dayton, Ohio, on which 3000 workmen are 
employed, and the Thomas Selfridge field 
at Mount Clemens, Mich., will be completed 
by July 15. 

‘*Work on the Chanute field has broken 
all records,’’ said Mr. Coffin. ‘‘A half mil- 
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lion dollars’ worth of buildings have been 
put up practically within a month. They 
form a village a mile long and the flying 
fleld which they occupy was a few weeks 
ago simply a collection of cornfields.’’ 





SELFRIDGE FIELD OPEN SOON 

Mt. Clemens, Mich., July 9—Work on the 
Selfridge aviation field near here is rap- 
idly approaching completion. The twelve 
large hangars, each capable of accommo- 
dating six airplanes, are practically com- 
pleted and machines and embryo flyers are 
expected at the camp within a week. The 
barracks and officers’ quarters are ready 
and the whole field is rapidly assuming the 
appearance of a military camp. Timber 
which occupied considerable portion of the 
fiéld has been removed. Two trained avia- 
tors who recently arrived in this country 
from the French army are here ready to 
begin the instruction of the new birdmen. 





MAY HOLD UP TAX BILL 


Washington, D. C., July 9—The chances 
are it will be weeks before the war rev- 
enue bill comes before the Senate for con- 
sideration in view of the notice given by 
Senator Simmons, chairman of the commit- 
tee on finance, that he would ask the re- 
commitment of the revenue measure in or- 
der that provision may be made for taxes 
to take the place of that expected to be lost 
by reason of the further manufacture of 
distilled spirits being forbidden under a 
Senate amendment to the food control bill. 

This means that those who oppose provi- 
sions in the revenue bill as drawn such as 
the tax on advertising, increased rates on 
second class postage, etc., will be given 
further opportunity to present their argu- 
ments in opposition to such taxation. 





B. OF S. TO TEST ENGINES 

Washington, D. C., July 7—Tests of air- 
plane engines will be made at a laboratory 
at the Bureau of Standards. At a recent 
meeting of the subcommittee on power 
plants of the national advisory committee 
for aeronautics, preparations were made 
for the development at the Bureau of 
Standards of a laboratory for testing air- 
craft engines under conditions of altitude 
and temperature similar to those encoun- 
tered in flights at an altitude of 20,000 ft. 
or more. The laboratory and its experi- 
mental equipment will be organized under 
the auspices of the advisory committee, 
and the investigations will be directed by 
the subcommittee on power plants. 





TO MAKE TRUCK ENGINES 


Detroit, July 9—The Continental Motor 
Co. opened to-day after a shut-down of 
four days made for machinery readjust- 
ments will make truck engines as well as 
passenger car engines in its Detroit fac- 
tory. Heretofore the company manufac- 
tured passenger car engines exclusively 
and the truck engines have been turned 
out exclusively by the Muskegon plant. 
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National Dealers Body 


Representatives from Wide Area 
Gather to Perfect Organiza- 
tion 


Largest Men of Industry Present at 
Chicago Meeting 


HICAGO, July 10—Dealers and dis- 

tributers of motor cars from all parts 
of the United States are meeting at the 
Hotel La Salle in this city to-day and to- 
morrow to form the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. The first session be- 
gan this morning at 10 o’clock. The meet- 
ing will conclude to-morrow afternoon. 

The association is being formed by the 
largest motor car men in the country, some 
of whom do an annual business that 
amounts to millions of dollars. Those at- 
tending the meeting are mostly from the 
big distributing centers, but the member- 
ship will be open to all the dealers through- 
out the country, large towns, small towns 
and rural centers. 

The object of the new organization is to 
look after the interests of the dealer and to 
effect greater co-operation through the 
gamut of car merchandising, from the man- 
ufacturer, through the distributer and 
dealer to the ultimate consumer. 

The organization idea had its inception 
at the time of the recent proposal to tax 
all ears 5 per cent. Through the efforts of 
a few large dealers this tax was defeated, 
and the success attained at that time em- 
phasized the value of a greater co-opera- 
tion. The next step was the formation of 
@ provisional committee which has since 
that time been engaged in perfecting the 
details of preliminary organization. 

George W. Browne, Milwaukee, Overland 
distributer, is acting as permanent chair- 
man and Bart J. Ruddle, Milwaukee asso- 
ciation manager, as secretary. Among the 
cities represented are Boston, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Phila-~ 
delphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
Trenton, Newark, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Green Bay, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Fargo, Des Moines, Daven- 
port, Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Indianapolis and Portland, Me. 





FINNEY OPENS PHILLY OFFICE 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 8—Olin Finney 
& Co. have opened an office at 15 Broad 
street for the purpose of handling business 
in New York, New Jersey and New Eng- 
land. This office will be in charge of P. T. 
Barbour, formerly motor car manager of 
the New York Tribune and the Chicago 
Tribune. 


The Finney system of motor car banking 
is a new idea in financing, its distinctive 
features being that the Finney company 
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finances the purchaser of the car rather 
than having the dealer finance the pur- 
chaser. Under the Finney system pur- 
chasers can borrow money directly from 
that company without calling on the dealer 
to finance them. 





MAKE OWN BUSES 

New York, July 8—War conditions have 
forced the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. to go 
into the manufacture of its own trucks. 
This company has acquired property at 
132d street and Broadway for the erection 
of a four-story plant for the manufacture 
of motor buses. The proposed plant is esti- 
mated to cost about $1,000,000. 

The company has already assembled 
about sixty of its new trucks and is plan- 
ning to produce 200 in all, under its own 
specifications. The Moline Knight engine 
will be continued with certain modifica- 
tions. 

Before the war started the company im- 
ported hundreds of buses from France, the 
majority of them being De Dions. Since 
then, through its engineers, it has designed 
its own trucks and is assembling them with 
parts of its own design. 





KELSEY WHEEL LISTED 
Detroit, July 9—The preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Kelsey Wheel Co. of De- 
troit is listed among the new securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange to the ex- 
tent of $2,010,100 of 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock and $8,385,300 common. 





STUDEBAKER BRANCH IN OKLA. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July 7—The Stude- 
baker Corp. has taken over the business of 
the Renlau Motor Co. and is establishing a 
branch here. The Studebaker Corp. has re- 
cently taken over a number of other retail 
companies which it is converting into 
branch houses. A branch has also been 
established at Joplin, Mo. 





AUSTRALIAN CAR SHORTAGE 
Sydney, N. S. W., June 15—Motor car 
shortage is expected in this country on ac- 
eount of the freight condition, which is 
going to be serious. Favorable action by 
the National party, which has just been 
returned to power through the federal elec- 
tions, is expected, however. This party, 
it is expected, will be reasonable in its 
treatment to the motor car trade when 
dealing with those articles which the Gov- 

ernment has been terming as luxuries. 





CURTISS EXPECTS ALLIES CALL 

Toledo, Ohio, July 5—It is expected that 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., of which John 
N. Willys, president of the Willys-Over- 
land Co. is to become president, will re- 
eeive orders from the Allies during the 
next two or three months for more than 
$60,000,000 worth of airplanes. Great Bri- 
tain is expected to require at least 2000 
completed biplanes and 2000 additional en- 
gines. Two thousand biplanes involve a 
cost of $27,000 each and the 2000 engines 
will probably average $4,000 each. 
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To Test Car Performance 


Hoosier Speedway Now Has De- 
vice for Determining Cer- 
tain Features 


More Accuracy in Results of Tryouts 
Will Be Possible 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 9—Appara- 

tus by which the standard S8.A.E. ear 
performance test may be carried out has 
been installed at the Indianapolis speed- 
way, under the direction of Chester 8. 
Ricker, A.A.A. representative in Indiana, 
and technical representative of the speed- 
way. The car performance test as stand- 
ardized by the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers gives accurate data of economy, ac- 
celeration and other points which determine 
the value of a ear from a performance 
standpoint. 


The fuel economy testing apparatus con- 
sists of special tanks and means for weigh- 
ing the fuel, and these tests are run at 
seven different speeds. The most impor- 
tant feature of the S.A.E. test on fuel 
economy is the weighing of the gasoline 
used in running a given distance. Instead 
of running out a given quantity of gas- 
oline and measuring the distance, as is a 
common method, the former is very much 
more accurate. 


In addition to providing accurately for 
tests in fuel consumption, an acceleration 
testing device has been provided. This 
was operated by an electric contact at- 
tached to one of the front wheels, and 
gives an autographic record on the tape 
of the speed at any one-tenth second of the 
run. 


These tests can be run off by any one who 
desires the information, at a nominal cost, 
and in about two days’ time. 


The Allison Experimental Co., adjacent 
to the speedway, is installing a 600 hp. 
Sprague dynamometer, so that it will be 
possible to make combined laboratory and 
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speedway tests of car and airplane motors. 
The overhead bridge which crosses the 
north end of the speedway has been re- 
moved to permit airplanes to land at any 
point on the speedway in safety. 





DICKSON: DIVISION HEAD 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 9—R. B. Dick- 
son, who has been battery service station 
supervisor for the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., in 
its Detroit territory, has been appointed 
division manager of the Indianapolis terri- 
tory with headquarters at the Indianapolis 
downtown branch. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Dickson has 
charge of the sales development of the 
Prest-O-Lite products in a territory includ- 
ing most of Indiana and parts of Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Kentucky. He succeeds Major W. 


P. Carpenter who has been called to the 
colors. 





ANTI-GLARE FOR AUSTRALIA 


Sydney, N. S. W., June 15—Action 
against headlight glare is expected to be 
taken in the near future by the police in 
this country. The matter will be taken 
eare of through the superintendent of mo- 
tor vehicles, police department in each of 
the capitals, viz: Sydney, N. S. W.; Mel- 
bourne, Victoria; Brisbane, Queensland; 
Adelaide, South Australia, and Perth, 
Western Australia. 





PULLMAN SALE ORDERED 


York, Pa., July 7—Judge Charles B. Wit- 
mer of the United States district court 
at Sunbury last Monday signed a decree 
authorizing W. A. Keyworth, Carlton L. 
Hoff and Henry D. Schmidt, receivers of 
the Pullman Motor Car Company, to sell 
at public sale on Tuesday, July 24, all of 
the assets of the Pullman Motor Car Co. 
Two different guarantees were presented 
and considered by Judge Witmer, who re- 
jected both and ordered a sale without 
guarantee and for the highest bid, thus 
finally disposing of the controversy. 
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Some of the Chicago Shriners at Cedar Lake, Ind., on the Inter-Club Sociability-Re- 





liability contest between the Mystic A. C. and the Medinah Temple Motor Club 
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Boyer Victor in Uniontown Foursome 


Vail’s Hudson Second, Cooper’s Stutz Third 
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Getting away on the first lap in Uniontown match race 


NIONTOWN, Pa., July 4—Fifteen 
U thousand people, witnessing the most 
successful racing meet yet staged by the 
Uniontown Speedway Association, saw Joe 
Boyer, driving a Frontenac car, snatch vic- 
tory from Ira Vail in the three-heat world’s 
championship match race in a bit of the 
craftiest driving ever seen on the local 
track. 

The fact that Vail was forced to stop in 
the fifth lap of the third heat for a tire 
change cost him the heat victory which 
would have meant the race victory, inas- 
much as he had won the second heat of 
twenty laps. The additional fact that 
Boyer, realizing that there was trouble 
with a rear tire, began to slow down in the 
fortieth lap, yet driving with every ounce 
of energy the weakened tire would stand, 
pulled across the tape in the finish line just 
ahead of the Hudson driver. Vail lost a 
lap and three-quarters in the tire change 
early in the race. He gradually was mak- 
ing up the difference and when Boyer’s 
tire began to give trouble the doughty 
Hudson pilot was closing up the distance 
with leaps and bounds, but Boyer gaged 
well the troublesome tire and came home 
the victor. 

The professional world’s championship 
match race was won in three heats of ten, 
twenty and fifty laps, respectively. En- 
tered in the event were Earl Cooper, driv- 
ing the Stutz car with which he won the 
Chicago Speedway War Derby on June 16, 
Ira Vail, driving the Hudson with which 
he finished second at Cincinnati on May 
30, Joe Boyer, driving the Frontenac, and 
Louis Fontaine, driving Ralph de Palma’s 
old Mercedes. 


Uniontown Finish 


Driver Car Points Prize 
Boyer, Frontenac....... 5 $1500 
Wels SE cc cccwccec 6 1250 
Cooper, Stute .......... 9 1000 


Fontaine, Mercedes..... 10 


Cooper did a bit of sensational work in 
the seventeenth lap of the 20-lap heat 
when, driving down past the crowded 
grandstand in the home stretch at the rate 
of 98 m.p.h., his right rear tire blew. The 
machine cut up toward the top guard rail, 
swerved again toward the apron, but Coop- 
er quickly gained control of the machine 
and dashed past the grandstand to the 
cheers of thousands who a moment before 
expected to see the machine hurtle off the 
course. Fontaine, at the time, was just 
behind Cooper, driving at a slightly slow- 
er speed, and demonstrated his mastery 
when he quickly cut down towards the 
apron and safely was out of danger. 

The first heat of ten laps was won by 
Boyer, the four entries finishing without a 
step. The time for the heat was: 


PD dees cede cadecendes 6:53:72 
666 tt tansenwaeuewee 6:54:34 
ME scbs0doeeesss0eeeeuns 6:54:44 
DN ‘ccc cepeadan soneee aes 6:59:60 


It was in the second heat of twenty laps 
that Cooper blew a tire, the stop forcing 
him into fourth place, inasmuch as he had 
but three laps to go when the mishap oc- 
curred. Joe Boyer was forced into the 
pits in the fourteenth lap of this event on 
account of engine trouble, losing four 


laps. He was back for the last two laps 
finishing third. The time for the second 
heat follows: 


SE MR Ga Kok wee ceuacaeeees 13:52:49 
et 13:57:78 
ae Witethes wads 14:17:28 
DE Schowosdasdcdvaiens webeseus 


The third heat of fifty laps developed 
some sensational driving and the winner 
averaged 95 m.p.h. on the 14%-mile board 
course. Vail was forced to the pits in the 
fifth lap for a right rear, and lost a lap 
and three-quarters. His sensational pass- 
ing of Cooper’s Stutz on the eighth lap 
brought infield and grandstand crowds to 
their feet in a wild cheer and his desperate 
effort in the last few laps to snatch victory 
from Joe Boyer’s Frontenac made him a 
popular favorite. Louis Fontaine went 
out in the nineteenth lap on account of en- 
gine trouble and lost many laps. He re- 
turned to the race when the leaders were 
finishing their thirty-third lap and re- 
mained in until Boyer and Vail had finished 
the event. Fontaine then went to the 
pits, no time being taken on him for this 


event. The time for the third heat fol- 
lows: 
Pt: tke ntkkvneae mews 35:24:88 
MR cékcecketsacdeeduses 35:26:52 
Pt -cctertvceeensendad 36:00:44 
DE ovcowenbwentsees 06Kb00%s 


Scoring was under the Russian point sys- 
tem, the winner in each event being al- 
lowed one point, the second man two and 
so on. The driver with the least number 
of points won the race. 


Dealers’ Race 


HE dealers’s race of 100 laps, 112% 

miles, proved perhaps the most ex- 
citing feature of the afternoon’s program. 
Red Fetterman, Pittsburgh, driving the 
Peerless eight, won first honors, cinched 
the track championship for the year in the 
dealers’ class, and smashed the track rec- 
ord held by Louis Chevrolet when he won 
the Universal trophy cup at the prelim- 
inary opening last Thanksgiving. Fetter- 
man averaged 92 m.p.h., making the entire 
course without a stop. He was forced to 
push his car to the utmost by D. W. Hick- 
ey, Connellsville, driving the second race 
of his career in the Hudson Super Six 
which was formerly owned by Ira Vail and 


Equipment of Cars in Championship Race at Uniontown, Pa., July 4 


No. No. 

Car and driver Bore Stroke Displ. Carb. Ignition Plugs plugs valves 
Frontenac, Boyer.........++-. 7 6 36 298 Miller osch LC, > we 
A, i os 6s on 6668 00-006 3 5 288 Hudson Delco A.C. 6 12 
Mercedes, Fontaine.......... 34 61% 279.6 Mercedes’ Bosch Special 8 16 
Pe, Cvedvédcccncsees 342 6% 296 Miller Bosch Royal 8 16 


Valve ? 


i 


loca- Wheel- 

tion Tires base Wheels Oil 

Head Goodyear 104 R.W. Oilzum 
Side Goodyear 112 R.W. Oilzum 
Head Goodyear 112 R.W. Monogram 
Head Goodyear 102 R.W. Aristo 
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which Vail drove at Sheepshead Bay, New 
York, at the rate of 103 m.p,h. Hickey like- 
wise smashed the old track record. The 
Hudson Super Six driven by Jack Conway, 
of Greensburg, romped in in third place, a 


minute behind the leader after driving a 


non-stop race. The Hudson cars had a field 
day meet winning second and third places 
in the dealers’ race, second place in the 
Australian Pursuit race and second place 
in the world’s championship match race. 

Fetterman’s winnings for the day aggre- 
gated $1,450, having taken a bonus of $500 
and the silver cup offered to the track 
champion, winner of three of the five deal- 
ers’ events scheduled for the Uniontown 
track this year. 

The dealers’ race was replete with un- 
usual features. Five of ten starters in the 
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112%4-mile grind finished without a stop 
at the pits. The Mercer, driven by George 
Gardner of Pittsburgh, retired early in the 
race with engine trouble. The Packard 
Greyhound, driven by Wilmer Monahan, 
of Uniontown, did some form of a death 
loop on the southwest. curve when a tire 
blew, the machine turning around three 
times, finally landing right side up and 
with the driver and his mechanician un- 
seathed. The results in the dealers’ race 
follow: 
Average—92 m.p.h. 


Driver Car Time 
Fetterman, Peerless .... 1:13:40.56 
Hickey, Hudson......... 1:13:55.03 
Conway, Hudson........ 1:14:39.96 
McFarland, Murray..... 1:14:55.50 
Shoff, Haynes........... 1:15:42.27 
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Fetterman, Haynes pwaee 1:18:00.16 
Robinson, Haynes...... . my ere ae 
Weitere PaO ke 6 ow eee de Woes 
Purses—$750, $500, $400 $300, 


$200, $100. 

Four cars entered the Australian pursuit 
race, only the cars finishing one, two, three, 
four in the dealers’ event being eligible. 
The race was twenty laps but a car was out 
when it was passed by another driver. 
Conway passed the Murray car, driven by 
MeFarland, Hickey in another Hudson 
Super Six passed Conway and Fetterman 
passed Hickey. The prize money went to 
Fetterman, Hickey, Conway and Murray 
in the order named, the prizes being $200, 
$150, $100 and $50. 

The attendance at the races is estimated 
at more than 15,000. 


Tacoma Race Won by Patterson 
Hudson Pilot Does 90.4 M.P.H.—Durant Second 


ACOMA, Wash., July 5—Between 15,- 

000 and 20,000 saw Patterson in a Hud- 
son win the 150-mile Pacific Coast Cham- 
pionship event on the Tacoma speedway 
and incidentally break the track record, 
traveling 90.4 m.p.h. for the 150 miles. 
Roads and Malcolm, in Hudsons, took third 
and fourth places respectively. Cliff Du- 
rant, in Chevrolet Special, drove a smash- 
ing race and took second place. The un- 
official time of winner was 1:47:2. 


The 50-mile consolation event, in which 
four cars started, was won by Jimmy Cros- 
by in a Duesenberg special, the distance be- 
ing covered in 39 min. Clyde Rhodes in a 
Hudson, second; Hans Maleolm, Hudson, 
third. 


A perfect day of racing was marred by 
the death of the popular Tacoma driver, 
Conrad Hanson, who with his mechanician 
Fred W. Johnson in their Hudson mount 
left the track just a few yards below the 
spot where Billy Carlson was killed two 
years ago and where Dingley came within 
a hair’s breath of losing his life a few 
years earlier. The accident happened in 
the eighteenth lap when Hanson was in 
seventh place and vainly trying to nose 
out his nearest competitor. He was tak- 
ing the dangerous turn at a speed of 85 
m.p.h. when the big Hudson skidded half 
way around, plunged over the 30-in. guard 
rail and threw the riders down onto the 
jagged rocks 12 ft. below. Hanson was 
quickly rushed from the field but died in 
a few seconds. Johnson is seriously in- 
jured. Hanson has been a popular figure 
in Tacoma racing circles for the last five 
years. He drove in the Montamarathon in 
1912, taking fourth place in a Hudson. In 
1914 he rode as mechanician. 


The Romano Special driven by Latta, 
was forced out almost at the start of the 
race by ignition trouble. James Buttera 
was disqualified from driving his Buttera 


Special by the technical committee, and 
Quinn entered as a driver of a National, 
failed to appear. 

Durant in his Chevrolet shot into the 
lead on the second lap, closely pursued by 





MINNEAPOLIS RACE JULY 14 


Chicago, July 10—Minneapolis is to have 
a race next Saturday. Fred Wagner ar- 
ranged to have the ban against the Fort 
Snelling Speedway lifted for one day and 
there will be a 100-mile race, probably one 
50-mile and some other events in which 
practically all drivers seen on tracks this 
year will take part. The drivers will share 
in the gate and 10 per cent of the gross 
will go to the Red Cross. 





DE PALMA DEFEATS OLDFIELD 

Detroit, July 6—Ralph de Palma de- 
feated Barney Oldfield in all events in the 
series of three races held at the Michigan 
State Fair Grounds July 4. De Palma 
drove his Packard twin-six and Oldfield sat 
behind the wheel of his ‘‘submarine’’ for 
the trio of matches. De Palma led through- 
out the program and forced Oldfield to take 
his dust. In negotiating the 25 mile race 
de Palma made it in 21 min. and 24% sec., 
creating a new record for the distance, the 
best previous authentic time having been 
made by Bob Burman at Bakersfield, Cal., 
in 21:37:60. De Palma won his races 
through the superior speed of his ear, 
which he used tq excellent advantage on 
the stretches. Oldfield displayed his usual 
nerve in the turns and almost invariably 
picked up the ground that de Palma just as 
often retrieved in the straightaway. Fif- 
teen thousand people attended the race. 
The summaries: 

15 miles—De Palma; time, 13:2). 

25 miles—De Palma; time, 21:22. 

10 miles—De Palma; time, 8:38%,. 


Patterson. Durant showed considerable 
pep and Patterson and Parsons were un- 
able to overtake him. Bales in Majestic 
special and Hanson in Hudson both stopped 
at pits in third lap on account tire trouble. 
Price driving a Duesenberg was forced out 
in the sixth lap with cracked cylinder. 

Durant did some sensational driving, 
taking the curves high, running around 89 
miles an hour, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth laps, with the balance of the field 
running 85 m.p.h. It was in the forty-first 
when Durant came in for front right tire 
that Patterson forged ahead and kept the 
position for three laps. Durant, however, 
came right back in the fifty-seventh lap 
with a speed of 91 m.p.h. and took the lead 
again in the sixtieth when he increased his 
speed still another notch. 


Patterson shoved on more power in the 
seventy-first lap and Durant was forced 
to drop back. Although he kept fighting 
to the finish his engine seemed to fail him 
at the critical moment and Patterson by 
his consistent driving finished a good lap 
ahead of the Chevrolet. Crosby broke the 
steering knuckle of his car and went out 
in the sixty-seventh lap. 


The remarkable feature of Patterson’s 
race was the fact that he did not go to the 
pits once during the entire 150 miles. His 
Goodyear cord tire barely showed signs of 
wear even after the long grind. All of the 
first four cars were mounted on Goodyear 
cords. All of the entrants were tuned and 
performed well. Speedway officials han- 
dled the race well and there were no an- 
noying managerial mistakes. 


These who started and the order in 
which they got away were: Durant, Chev- 
rolet; Patterson, Hudson; Parsons, Seattle 
special; Roades, Hudson special; Crosby, 
Duesenberg; Bales, Majestie special; Mal- 
colm, Hudson; Hanson, Hudson special; 
Price, Duesenberg; Latta, Romano special. 
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U. S. Aircraft Production Board 


Body Which Is Intrusted with Mak- 
ing America Supreme in the Air 





A. C. Cable, Sec. 
R. L. Montgomery 


8S. D. Waldon 





Rear Admiral 


E. A. Deeds D. W. Taylor 


Brig. Gen. 


Howard Coffin, 
Geo. O. Squier 


Chairman 


U. S. Aircraft [roduction Board of the Council of National Defense in Session 


O rapidly has the importance of the 
Aircraft Production board of the 
Council of National Defense increased with 
the amazingly rapid expansion in the avia- 
tion program of America that it has as- 
sumed a position foremost in the war pro- 
gram of the country. It is believed that a 
concise presentation of the functions and 
personnel of the Aircraft Production board 
will prove of interest. 

Relations of this board to the Council 
of National Defense and to the other sec- 
tions and boards of the council is shown 
graphically on other pages. Sufficient to 
say here that it is one of thirteen special 
boards, subsidiary to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, each having been charged 
with carrying forward some particular line 
of operation of the national program. The 
Aireraft Production board was brought into 
being on April 12 this year by a resolution 
passed by the Council of National Defense, 
by which Howard Coffin, vice-president of 
the Hudson company, and a member of the 
Advisory Commission of the council, was 
made chairman of the Aircraft Production 
board, and was empowered to select the 
other members of the board. 


The purpose of the board was stated 
briefly in the resolution as follows: 


The function of this board shall be to con- 
sider the situation in relation to the quantity 
production of aircraft in the United States, 
and to co-operate with the officers of the 
army and navy, and of other departments in- 
terested in the production and delivery to 
these departments of the needed aircraft in 
accordance with the requirements of each de- 
partment. 


Members of the board besides Chairman 
Coffin are: George O. Squier, Chief Signal 


Officer, U. S. A.; Rear Admiral D. W. Tay- 
lor, Chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
U. 8. N.; 8S. D. Waldon, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Co.; E. A. 
Deeds, former general manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., later with the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. and 
head of the Miami Conservancy District 
formed to guard against a repetition of the 
Dayton flood, and R. L. Montgomery, senior 
member of the Philadelphia firm of Mont- 
gomery, Clothier and Taylor, who will serve 
as financial and business advisor of the 
board. 


Co-operates with War Department 


The Aireraft Production board acts in 


_the closest co-operation with the War and 


Navy Departments, especially with the 
Joint Army and Navy board on design and 
specifications, which has been entrusted by 
the two secretaries with discretion on all 
questions of design and specifications in all 
forms of military aircraft except Zeppelins. 
The membership of this joint board includes 
the following: Major B. D. Foulois, U. S. 
A.; Capt. V. E. Clark, U. S. A.; Liet. A. K. 
Atkins, U. 8. N.; Liet. J. H. Towers, U. 8. 
N.; Asst. Naval Constructor J. C. Hun- 
saker, U. S. N.; Capt. E. 8. Gorrell, U. S. A. 
Henry Southor, the consulting engineer of 
the Signal Corps, acts in a similar technical 
capacity to the Aircraft Board. 


The general function of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction board is to bring manufacturers to- 
gether and help make their resources avail- 
able to the Government and assist the Gov- 
ernment in stimulating the production of 


better types and greater quantities of air 
machines, to investigate and recommend 
manufacturing plants where orders are to 
be placed, to aid in arranging with Amer- 
ican factories as to the kinds of machines 
best suited to their several organizations 
and facilities for manufacture, to advise 
as regards priority of deliveries of aircraft 
material in accordance with a general pol- 
icy as determined by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and following the selection 
of sites for aviation schools and supply 
depots by the military department, to ad- 
vise in regard to buying or leasing the 
land, preparing it for use and erecting all 
buildings. 

Duties of the Aircraft Production board, 
as prescribed in the resolution which 
brought it into existence, are as follows: 


l. ENGINEERING: To co-operate with 
the Plane and Engine Design Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, with all 
manufacturers, engineering laboratories, 
private individuals, etc., to advance the 
science of aviation and aerostation and 
to stimulate the production of a better 
type of aircraft. 


2. aaa ae kon AND STARDARDIZA- 

TION: To advise and assist in such 

standardization of material and parts and 

as far as is practicable, of types of air- 

craft as will aid in increasing the pro- 

ductive capacity of the industry in the 
most efficient forms of aircraft. 


3. PRODUCTION: 1. To investigate the 
source of supply of air craft of all kinds 
and the materials entering into them and 
to assist in the formulation and execu- 
tion of such plans as may be necessary to 
enable the Government to purchase all 
kinds of aircraft of the types and in the 
quantities desired. 


Sg will cover advice in connection 
wi 
(a) Co-ordination of designs of all 
aircraft matters through the officers of 
the allied countries stationed here for 
that purpose. 
with 


(ob) Arrangements existing: 
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American factories as to kinds of air- 
craft best suited to their organizations 
and facilities and quantities to be built 
by them. 

(c) Suitable arrangements when nec- 
essary to advance Government funds 
where larger contracts are considered 
than can be privately financed or to 
— arrangements on a _ cost-plus 

asis. 


(d) Utilization of such idle facilities 
and creation of such new sources of 
supply as in the judgment of the Board 
are necessary to meet the needs of the 
Government. 


4. INSPECTION: To co-operate with the 
inspection organizations of the Army and 
Navy and to assist in co-ordinating their 
present systems of inspection to the end 
that if possible there be one system, one 
standard and one organization for the 
inspection of aircraft in this country. 


56. AVIATION SCHOOLS: Following the 
selection of sites by the Military Depart- 
ments, to advise in regard to buying or 
leasing the land, preparing it for use, and 
erecting all buildings. 


6. SUPPLY DEPOTS: Following the ap- 
proval of sites, to advise in regard to 
leasing the land, erecting the necessary 
buildings. 


7. PRIORITY: To advise as regards prior- 
ity of deliveries of aircraft material in 
accordance with a general policy as de- 
termined by the Council of National De- 
fense. 

The immediate policy of the board as or- 
iginally planned involved roughly a pro- 
gram for the first year of turning out in 
American factories about 3500 airplanes, 
including both training and battle types, 
and the establishment of schools and train- 
ing fields with sufficient capacity not only 
to man these machines but to supply a con- 
stant stream of aviators and mechanies to 
the American forces in Europe. Within 
the last few weeks, however, indications 
have pointed to a greatly enhanced pro- 
gram for production of airplanes, and defi- 
nite steps toward the production of a num- 
ber considerably in excess of 3500 is prob- 
able. 


Under the auspices of six of the nation’s 
leading engineering schools, the cadets al- 
ready are under preliminary training for 
the American military air service, and con- 
struction work is going forward on three of 
the twenty-four training schools which are 
contemplated. 





WHO GUILTY, GARAGE OR OWNER? 


Austin, Tex., July 7—The State Court of 
Criminal Appeals has just rendered a de- 
cision declaring invalid the law which was 
passed by the legislature at its recent ses- 
sion, providing that every repair shop of 
whatsoever kind or garage within the state 
engaged in repairing, rebuilding or re- 
painting of cars of every description, or 
any repair shop engaged in electrical work 
in connection with cars shall keep a regis- 
ter of every material, repair or change in 
or on any car and providing that a failure 
to comply with the act shall be a misde- 
meanor, and prescribing penalties. 

This action was taken by the court on 
the last regular opinion day of the term 
which closed last week. 

The court held that nowhere within the 
terms of the act is a punishment denounced 
against any citizen of the state. It applies 
only to a garage and such things as are 
mentioned in the quoted act. Under no 
terms or phase of this act does it apply to 
persons. The whole thing has entire ref- 
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erences to garages, repair shops and elec- 
trical works. The punishment is not de- 
nounced against anything except those de- 
fined in the act. 

‘*By no sort of ordinary language can a 
garage be a person,’’ says the Court of 
Criminal Appeals, speaking through Pre- 
siding Judge Davidson, ‘‘nor is the indi- 
vidual citizen of Texas to be regarded by 
the language of this statute as a repair 
shop or electrical works. He may be the 
manager or owner, but he is not the shop; 
he is not the garage.’’ 

The declaration of the invalidity of this 
act was made in record-breaking time. The 
act became effective on June 20. The de- 
fendants in the case were arrested on June 
23 and each fined $25. Appeal to the Court 
of Criminal Appeals was perfected on June 
27 and the ease submitted on June 29. On 
June 29 judgment was rendered declaring 
the act of the legislature invalid. 


$500 FOR ONE TIRE IN SWEDEN 

New Sweden, July 6—Sweden is be- 
coming alarmed by the United States ex- 
ports plan. The Washington dispatches of 
the last few days forecasting the sharpest 
limitation or possible discontinuance of all 
exports to neutrals has caused anxiety in 
Government circles. Leather is scarce and 
motor car tires bring $500 apiece. 





FRANCE BARS MOTOR IMPORTS 

Washington, D. C., July 6—France has 
imposed a prohibition on the imports of 
motor vehicles, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Department of Com- 
merce to-day. The department publishes 
the following cable from the American 
Consul General in Paris: 

‘‘Decision of Minister or Armament and 
War Material, upon advice of Interminis- 
terial Committee on Woods, Metals and 
War Material, published July 1, provides 
that no further import permits for lorries 
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—trucks—and motor cars will be granted, 
except to manufacturers producing proof 
that vehicles were shipped directly to 
France and Algeria before publication of 
decision. ’’ 





ST. LOUIS FORD AGENTS OUT? 

St. Louis, Mo., July 9—A generally ac- 
cepted report here says that seven of the 
sixteen local Ford dealers will be dropped 
Aug. 1. Whether they will be replaced is 
not a part of the report. The assembly 
plant declines to discuss the situation. 





LEE CORD TIRE POSSIBLE 

Conshohocken, Pa., July 6—The Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corp. is producing at the rate 
of 25,000 tires a month. The original plans 
called for 20,000 per month. The company 
is now experimenting with a new cord tire 
and it is expected that if the experiments 
are successful this will be added to the reg- 
ular tire and the puncture-proof tire now 
produced. June was the most satisfactory 
month in the operations of the company so 
far this year. The company is producing 
at the rate of 1000 tires per day for five 
days a week. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND BREAKS RECORD 


Toledo, Ohio, July 6—AIl retail sales 
records of Willys-Overland, Inc., were 
broken last month, when the retail business 
amounted to approximately $11,150,000. 
These figures are for the United States 
alone and do not include Canadian or ex- 
port sales, which also are heavier than 
ever. June 25 reports of the sale of 1075 
ears at retail reached the company—$988,- 
200 worth—a new high mark for a single 
day’s Willys-Overland trading, During the 
first two weeks in June the daily sales 
averaged about $400,000. During the week 
of June 17 the retail sales climbed to a 
daily average of about $450,000. 





Back to Dixie—Negro refugees being Joaded into motor trucks to escape East St, Louis 
mobs. They are under military guard 
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370 Miles on 17 Gal. of Gasoline 


Franklin Wins in Contest of California 
Dealers—White Second with 32 Gal. 


OS ANGELES, Cal., July 5—Trekking 
370 miles over boulevards and dirt 
roads, crossing four mountain ranges and 
three deserts, starting at sea level and 
reaching an altitude of 8000 ft., seventeen 
motor cars carrying seventy-six passengers 
returned here after making a gasoline econ- 
omy run to Camp Curry, Yosemite Valley, 
in which fourteen of the cars competed. 
The contest was decided by the record of 
gasoline consumption on the ingoing trip, 
the return not being computed. All the 
cars covered 800 miles or more from the 
time of leaving the city until their return. 
This was one of the severest tests of 
economy to which motor cars have been 
put in competition in this country and 
probably in the world. For those who do 
not understand the geography of Califor- 
nia, it will be difficult to comprehend just 
what conditions these cars met. Motor 
car manufacturers, had there been any on 
the trip, would have had brought home to 
them what it is that the California owner 
demands of his car, for thousands of them 
make the Yosemite run each year. 

The competing cars were divided into 
classes based upon their factory selling 
price. They had to be stock machines and 
entered by the Los Angeles dealer. There 
may be a lesson in the fact that only four- 
teen of the sixty different makes of pas- 
senger vehicles represented in Los An- 
geles tackled this opportunity of showing 
their worth and economy of operation. 
Every car that started arrived at the park, 
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Seventeen cars made the 370-mile drive in two days on the Los Angeles-Yosemite gasoline 


only two failing to make the final control 
at Camp Curry within the time limit. One 
of these was the Woods Dual Power, which 
was making a better ton-mileage showing 
than any of its rivals until the hard going 
in the high Sierras was reached. The little 
10-hp. engine could not store up electricity 
as fast as it was consumed in the propul- 
sion of the car on the steep grades. When 
the Woods was in trouble for this reason, 
the driver of the Detroiter, which also is 
represented by the Woods dealer, gallantly 
forsook his own chances to do the good 
samaritan act. 

The contest was won by a Franklin 


Standing of Cars 


CLASS A—CARS LISTING AT $2,000 OR 
MORE 


GAL. TON 
WEIGHT PASS. GAS MILES 
Franklin Brougham.3450 4 17 37.6 
White (16-valve)...5680 5 32 32.8 
Ween SE ecccvccs 5610 5 3334 30.8 
Standard 8.......... 4670 5 29 29.8 
BOUND -caccccsccccs 4350 - 2845 28.3 
CLASS B—CARS LISTING AT $1,001 TO 
$1,999 
DED. icsesdaccseas 3150 3 1644 35.8 
DD sxseoscennd 4050 4 24), 30.6 
MEE «ncbacossboeéa 3150 2 23Yo 24.8 
CLASS C—CARS «S100 AT LESS THAN 
-  o6666s60006a000 2730 3 144% 35.4 
Or iiss kone od tieee 3020 S 17 32.9 
CPOUTOIRE cccccccces 2720 4 154% 32.5 
PUD cesscconcts 3430 a 2034 30.6 





Woods Dual in Class A and Detroiter in 
Class B failed to reach final control within 
time limit. 

Ton mileage determined by multiplying 
weight of car and load by distance traveled, 
divided by 2000 Ibs., and this result divided 
by gasoline consumption. 


.? 
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brougham driven by Ralph Hamlin, the 
local dealer and hero of many a speed bat- 
tle in the olden days of road racing. This 
probably was the first time that a car of 
this type ever has been selected to com- 
pete in an economy contest and never be- 
fore has one been called upon to undergo 
such a test. Hamlin made the run earry- 
ing three passengers and covered the 370 
miles into the valley on 17 gal. of gasoline. 
On the ton-mileage basis he not only won 
the class in which he competed, but the 
Franklin made a better showing than any 
other car that participated. The entry of 
the brougham was a surprise to all con- 
testants but was decided upon by Hamlin 
to compete against cars selling for more 
than the Franklin touring car and increase 
the weight factor. | 

Ton-mileage for a passenger car economy 
contest is questionable as a basis, but it 
may be as fair to one as another. It is 
certain that the light car is at a disad- 
vantage unless it makes a truly phenomenal 
showing on gasoline. For example, the 
ton-mileage of the White car that weighed 
5680 lb. was 32.8 and that of the Saxon was 
32.9. The Saxon weighed only 3020 Ib., 
carried but one less passenger and made 
the trip on 17 gal. of gasoline, while the 
White required 32 gal. of gasoline. 

Two days were devoted to the trip, the 
noon stop on the first day being at Bakers- 
field, 127 miles from Los Angeles. After 
crossing the Tehachepi mountains over the 
famous Ridge route, a region was encoun- 





economy run, crossing four mountain 
deg. to melting snow. The cars 
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The three winners—Presentation of cups to drivers of Franklin, Monroe and Dort cars by Foster Curry, son of man whose 
exploitation helped make Yosemite Valley famous 


tered where it was so hot that the birds 
nest in the ground and county employees 
haul water to the trees struggling for ex- 
istence. The afternoon lap from Bakers- 
field to Fresno through the celebrated 
Kern county oil fields, where derricks are 
as thick as pickets on a fence, was at an 
hour of day when heat was at its worst. 

A day’s run of 130 miles means nothing 
over boulevards, but to those on the econ- 
omy run it had an entirely different sig- 
nificance, as all of it but 21 miles was ‘‘on 
the dirt,’’ as the expression is in Cali- 


fornia. From Madera to Coarse Gold, the 
country is rolling with rock escarpments 
that litter the fields and a climb of 1500 ft. 
is made in 20 miles. This is the locality of 
such names as Grub Gulch, Fresno Flats 
and Happy Camp, which usually signifies a 
store, a well and a blacksmith shop that 
now bears the title ‘‘garage.’’ The last 
named is at an elevation of 5000 ft., and 
the road threads its way beneath towering 
pines, constantly clinging to the summit of 
the ridge. 

The enchantment of the Mariposa grove 


of Big Trees made all thoughts of gasoline 
economy forgotten, and there was much un- 
necessary running about of cars to get them 
in favorable locations for taking pictures. 
Just beyond Wawona, the government 
takes charge and exacts a fee of $5 from 
each car. At Inspiration Point, where the 
motorist gets his first view of Yosemite 
Valley, he is warned there is a downgrade 
of 2000 ft. in 3 miles and he must not pro- 
ceed faster than 8 m.p.h. There was no 
chance to save gasoline by coasting here, 
as it is safer to keep the engine going. 
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chairs and three deserts, ascending from sea level to an elevation of 8000 ft. and encountering climatic changes ranging from 110. 
‘arried seventy-six passengers 
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Aircraft Designs Ready 


Work on Plans for Planes and 
Engines Shows Rapid 
Progress 


Standardization Will Be Keynote in 
Manufacture of Motors 


ASHINGTON, July 6—E. A. Deeds of 
the Aircraft Production Board of the 
Council of National Defense is authority 
for the statement that designs as to planes, 
engines, etc., which will be used in the mak- 
ing of the great aircraft fleet, the manu- 
facture of which will soon begin for the 
government, are fast nearing completion 
and that the great mass of detailed work 
which has accompanied final decisions as 
- to technical matters in connection with 
the same will, he believes, bear excellent 
fruit. Mr. Deeds said that samples of for- 
eign planes and motors and those on this 
side presenting features which have ap- 
pealed to members of the aircraft board, 
are being standardized and both a plane 
and an engine of superior workmanship and 
merit are expected. 

Asked if it is true that the board has 
requested a canvass of concerns competent 
to manufacture airplane accessories, Mr. 
Deeds replied, ‘‘We have done no such 
thing.’’ Mr.-Deeds said that early in the 
life of the Council of National Defense a 
complete survey of the industries of the 
country was made, that data touching the 
utilization of such industries, should the 
government need to do so, could be placed 
on file by the council. 

‘All we need to do,’’ said Mr. Deeds, 
‘*is to refer to this data for any such in- 
formation desired. We have got all of 
that we want and'‘have no time to make 
such a survey even if we were so inclined. 
It is possible that some casual remark has 
been made as to the result of conferences 
either at our request or at the request of 
the management of some industrial con- 
cern, thus leading to the impression that 
We are canvassing such industry now. 

‘*In this connection I might suggest that 
the public need not think everybody in the 
motor car industry is going to get an 
order for this stuff. From the number who 
come to us seeking orders, I would imagine, 
though, that some such impression has 
been created.’’ 


Mr. Deeds, discussing references to air- 
plane accessories, pointed out that there is 
not much in the way of accessories in an 
airplane. He said that there are certain 
technical parts such as tachometers, aner- 
oid, etc., and his board is getting samples 
of those uses in the field abroad and they 
are being standardized. 


Mr. Deeds pointed out, for instance, that 
requests are coming in to him for orders 
to manufacture steering wheels for air- 
planes, despite the fact that an airplane 
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has no steering wheel, thus suggesting the 
misinformation touching aircraft. Mr. 
Deeds said that such plants as are fitted to 
make whatever accessories are needed will 
be called upon in time. 





CHEVROLET CLEARS ORDERS 


New York July 7—Chevrolet Motor 
closed May with unfilled orders for 8,500 
ears, and under the policy of this com- 
pany of monthly clearing, these orders ex- 
pire automatically. Notwithstanding in- 
creased production in June, amounting to 
3,384 last week, indications are that this 
month will have, like May about 8500 un- 
filled orders at its close. This company 
has not passed a single month since last 
September with orders less than 6,000 not 
filled. 

The company is planning an increased 
output for July and August. About 540 
small models will be built daily in July 
and about sixty for the larger models. In 
August the production will be raised to 600 
daily for the small model and about 100 
for the larger cars. 

The present condition of Chevrolet sales 
in Canada is interesting. The Canadian 
managers have been getting about sixty 
small cars daily and fifteen of the larger 
models. July, August and September will 
see these stepped up to seventy-five of the 
490 model a day, fifteen to twenty of the 
big four, and eight to ten of the eight 
eylinder car. 
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Fageol Plant Under Way 


California Company Is Building 
Factory for Production of 
Trucks and Tractors 


Two, Three, Three and One-half and 


Five-Tonners Planned 


AKLAND, Cal., July 6—The Fageol 

Motors Co. has started work on the 
first unit of its new factory for passenger 
ears, trucks and tractors in this city. The 
plans of the new plant are for a factory 
capable of producing the several lines of 
trucks, tractors and cars and will be built 
in a series of units. 


The line of motor trucks which the new 
factory will produce will consist of 2-, 3-, 
314- and 5-ton models. The following spe- 
cifications apply to all these types: 


Wheelbase, standard 12 ft.; special 
wheelbases optional; engine, Waukesha 
4% by 5%, four-cylinder; lubrication, 


force feed; carbureter, Zenith; ignition, 
high-tension magneto; radiator, cellular 
type cast shell; clutch, Borg & Bock; trans- 
mission, three-speed constant mesh type; 
springs 41 by 2% front, 56 by 3 rear, 
Chrome vanadium; wheels, artillery type; 
rear axle, Timken worm gear, dust proof; 
front axle, I. B. Timken, Timken bear- 





One of the 260 millimeter guns, one of the largest types used by the Italians, is 


playing an important part in the latest advance of the Italians. 
in the photo hauling one of the giant guns up a mountain side. 


A tractor is shown 
Getting these 


immense guns into position on a mountain side is one of the hardest tasks faced 


by the Italian engineers. 


The big guns were moved and placed into position 


rapidly during the latest drive on the German forces with the aid of the tractors 
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ings; brakes, internal on rear wheels; tires, 
front 34 by 4, rear 36 by 7. 


The farm tractor which the Fageol will 
build is the invention of Rush Hamilton, an 
expert mechanic and practical farmer who 
devoted many years to the study and per- 
fection of his machine before turning it 
over as completed and ready for the mar- 
ket. 

It is unlike either the track layer or 
broad wheel type of tractor, or the con- 
vertible motor car tractors in common use 
today, using an entirely new principle for 
getting traction. Instead of flattening 
the ground in front of the plow or harrow 
or other machinery being pulled, this trac- 
tor draws its farm implements along after 
having loosened up the soil by its front 
wheels with their long blade-like teeth. 


These blades, or teeth, on the front 
wheels of the tractor enable it to walk 
right over all kinds of ground and, owing 
to its being built very low to the ground 
it is claimed the machine can go almost any 
place the farmer or orchardist wishes to 
send it. The Fageol factory has acquired 
the rights to the Hamilton invention and 
will proceed to make them as soon as the 
new factory is built and the machinery for 
same installed. 





KELSEY WHEEL EARNINGS 
New York, July 7—The Kelsey Wheel 
Co. and subsidiary companies, report for 
the quarter ended March 31 last, total in- 
come of $373,809, sales, less returns and 
allowances, etc., of $2,761,109, and a bal- 
ance of $347,352. 
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Markle Goes to Republic 


Resigns Active Management of 


Chicago Studebaker 


Distribution 


Will Supervise Manufacturing and 
Distributing of Alma Product 


HICAGO, July 9—Lafayette Markle 

has resigned the active management 
of his office as president of the L. Markle 
Co., Chicago Studebaker distributor, to be- 
come vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the Republic Motor Truck Co., 
Ine., Alma, Mich. He still retains the 
presidency of the L. Markle Co., and his 
financial interests in that organization, but 
will devote his time to the supervision of 
both the manufacture and general distri- 
bution of the Republic trucks, acting as 
assistant to President Frank W. Ruggles. 
He began his new duties July 1. 


Mr. Markle is one of the best known 
motor vehicle men in America, having 
entered this line of business in 1899. He 
began in the mechanical end and in the 
service and direction of manufacturing, 
marketing and distribution has had a 
round of experience in every department. 
For five years he handled imported ears in 
New York for the Central Automobile Co. 
In 1905 he became mechanical engineer of 
the Corbin Motor Vehicle Co., holding this 
position two years. He then became dis- 
trict representative for the Olds Motor 
Works in the Mississippi Valley and opened 
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the Oldsmobile branch in Chicago in 1908. 
In 1910-11, he was Chicago branch man- 
ager for the Buick, while in 1911 he took 
a similar position with the Studebaker cor- 
poration. Two years ago he organized and 
financed the L. Markle Co., taking over the 
Chicago Studebaker business. 

Mr. Ruggles will continue to be the ac- 
tive head of the Republic organization and 
Milton A. Holmes will continue as general 
sales manager. The gross business of the 
Republic Motor Truck Co. is expected to 
amount to more than $20,000,000 this year. 





TO MAKE REYA TRUCK 


Napoleon, Ohio, July 6—The Reya Motor 
Co. has been organized to take over the 
truck end of the Napoleon Co. and will 
build a light truck and a 1-ton and 144-ton 
attachment. The truck will have a 3% by 
4% engine; Dyneto electric starting sys- 
tem; Dixie high-tension magneto; Peru 
axle; 117-in. wheelbase; standard tread; 
and Babeock special bodies. Incorporation 
is with a capital of $800,000. The officers 
are: President, J. J. Mullan; vice-presi- 


dents, Charles Lang and L. W. Schultz; sec- 


retary, W. W. O’Hara; general manager, 
M. H. Ayer, and treasurer, J. W. Gates. 


JORDAN ELECTED TON. A. C. C. 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 9—The Jordan 
Motor Car Co. has been elected to member- 
ship in the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. Membership in the N. A. C. 
C. is based entirely on the standing of the 
manufacturer, as to the permanency of the 
business and as to its importance in rela- 
tion to the trade as a whole. 





service rendered— 


ports— 





How Motor Cars Saved Verdun 


W ITH only one available line of railroad more than 400 miles away, French 
forces battling at Verdun would have fallen before the German attack, 
had it not been for the uninterrupted and efficient service of motor cars. 


How the gigantic feat of feeding and supplying the forces and guns at the Verdun 
front was carried on, over a single third-class road— 


How supreme traffic organization made every revolution of a wheel count for 


How daring drivers remained at their posts in the face of bursting shells, while 
workers virtually repaired and rebuilt the roads beneath their moving trans- 


W. F. Bradley, MOTOR AGE’S Special Correspondent at the 
Front, Will Tell You in MOTOR AGE Next Week 


Don’t miss this vivid description of motor cars’ part in one of the greatest battles 
of history, with special photographic and sketch illustrations. 
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Designing Farm Tractors 
The Kind of Machine That Should Be Built 


This is the third of a series of articles dealing with the problems to be 
overcome in producing the vast quantity of tractors essential for in- 


creasing the world’s food supply. 


The first article pointed out that a 


big market awaits a good tractor, that the engine is the principal unit 


and that it is not possible to set a definite price limit. 


The second dealt 


with engine problems and how heavy fuel will affect design—Editor. 


ENERAL questions of tractor design, 
G and particularly the sort of engines 
desirable, were discussed in two previous 
articles. In these matters, while the writ- 
er’s opinions will not be shared by every 
one, they are based upon consideration of 
well-established facts. When we come to 
discuss the design of tractor transmissions, 
to the layout of the wheels or the substi- 
tute thereof, and suchlike subjects, it is 
impossible to avoid a plunge into the realm 
of speculation. 

In road vehicles we have had front and 
rear wheel drive, we have had two, three 
and four-wheel layouts; we have had four- 
wheel drive. Time has proved that we can 
make successful machines of all types and 
that each type has its special sphere of use- 
fulness. So with the tractor, the multi- 
farious methods of driving may easily all 
persist; that any one form will oust all 
others is extremely improbable, however 
far into the future we may peer. 


Natural System Perhaps Not Best 


Because the four-wheel machine with 
rear-wheel drive has proved to be the best 
for most road work, an engineer naturally 
turns to the same system for a tractor, un- 
less he has ideas that lead him away from 
it. He will use this system unless there is 
a very good reason for not doing so. But 
it does not follow that this is the best gen- 
eral system for tractors. It may be that 
it is, but we ought not to be in too much 
of a hurry to believe it merely because of 
past experience with road vehicles. Nor 
should too much weight be given to the 
fact that those tractors which are con- 
spicuously the best engineering jobs today 
have, most of them, the four-wheel, rear- 
drive layout. 

In road vehicles we do not have to trou- 
ble much about the weight on the driving 
wheels either way. That is, we can be sure 
of enough to give traction, and the road is 
normally hard enough to support a consid- 
erable pressure per square inch of surface. 
With a tractor, both traction and unit pres- 
sure are important; in some instances they 
are of paramount importance. It is ac- 
cepted by nearly all tractor engineers that 
there is certain agricultural work which 
ean be done better by a track-laying type 
than by any other machine, because it 
gives the maximum traction with the mini- 
mum unit pressure. Where the advantage 
of the track-layer really begins to be offset 
by the greater simplicity of the four-wheel 


machine is the big question, and to decide 
it will take some years. 

Between the two-wheel drive, on the one 
hand, and the tracklayer on the other there 
is room for all sorts of compromise. There 
are machines with a chain-tread drive and 
wheels for steering which support a good 
deal of the weight. There are the so- 
called drum machines, with essentially one 
hugely wide wheel; there might conceiv- 
ably be six or eight-wheel machines. Be- 
cause these things have not proved good 
for road work is no reason against their 
adaptability for the farm. 


The tractor is the first self-propelling 
machine that has ever been manufactured, 
except on the assumption that it would 
have some variety of prepared track to 
earry it. In developing the motor ear, 
railroad experience was of little value be- 
cause the differences of condition were too 
great; they are, in actual fact, almost as 
great between the tractor and the motor 
ear as between the motor car and the loco- 
motive. 


The matter is complicated still more be- 
cause the tractor has to be a road as well 
as a field machine. In Europe, where the 
majority of the roads are very smooth 
macadam or bituminous, a tractor cannot 
be run on them, unless it has smooth 
wheels, without doing terrible damage. It 
is illegal in England to drive on a road with 
strakes or studs in the tires, and it soon 
will be in America, without doubt, at least 
on improved highways. Thus the design 
of the average tractor will have to be some 
sort of compromise between the road ideal 
and the field ideal. Meanwhile, there is 
opportunity for ingenuity in devising some 
method for rapidly converting a wheel 
from rough to smooth and vice versa. Two 
schemes suggest themselves which have not 
yet been worked out so far as the writer is 
aware. One is to attach the studs or tread 
bars to a loose rim which could be slipped 
over the smooth rim and held by a half 
dozen large bolts; the other to provide a 
smooth rim which would go right over the 
wheel with its field tread and be held 
similarly by a few bolts. The latter prob- 
ably would be the better scheme, because 
the tractor would not have to carry the 
field-service rims while on the road, as 
separate parts; and the larger diameter, 
which equals an increase in gear, would be 
an advantage on the road more than other- 
wise. 


The writer has mentioned this idea to 
several tractor engineers, and some seemed 
rather amused at the thought of any such 
‘*complication.’’ The particular idea may 
be worthless, but for export, at least, the 
underlying principle is really of very great 
importance. Remember that in Europe the 
fields are small, and to get from one to an- 
other passage over the roads is necessary. 
This means that if a tractor works in three 
fields in a day, as it may easily be required 
to do, the tread bars and studs will have 
to be put on and taken off three times, the 
time occupied being just so much dead 
waste. The complication of detachable 
rims, or some corresponding device which 
could be put on or removed in a matter 
of minutes, could easily save a couple of 
hours in a day, and think what 2 hrs. 
means in terms of work the tractor could 
be doing. 

Avoid Misleading Simplicity 


However, this is a digression. The main 
idea which it is desired to impress is that 
the mechanical simplicity and efficiency of 
two-wheel drive for road vehicles, while 
it has the same advantages for a tractor, 
has corresponding disadvantages not ap- 
parent on the road. The army wants a 
certain number of four-wheel-drive trucks 
because they alone will do certain work; it 
wants some track-layers, also; it even has 
limited use for wheeled tractors, although 
it wants infinitely more two-wheel, rear- 
drive trucks than anything else. 

To give an instance of how the unex- 
pected may occur, it was recently stated in 
a British paper that it had been found most 
economical to use a small tractor put on 
plowing in hilly country after the fashion 
of the old steam plow. The tractor was 
fitted with a winding drum and run across 
the field, leaving the plow behind at the 
end of a wire rope. Then the winding 
drum was used to haul the plow, the trac- 
tor run back again to the other end and the 
plow hauled across once more. Apparently 
the reason for this system being used was 
the amount of power absorbed by the trac- 
tor itself on the upgrade. It is not sug- 
gested that such a system is likely to be 
anything but a makeshift, but it is pos- 
sible, if not probable, that something of 
the sort may be best for smali fields on 
steep hillsides, and some of the richest 
soil in Europe is found in places where the 
configuration of the land compels the fields 
to be small. 
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The conditions in Europe are very im- 
portant now because Europe is looking to 
America to supply the large quantity of 
tractors required during the next few 
years. A tractor built for efficient work 
in Iowa or Illinois will have but a limited 
application in England and in very large 
tracts in France. If American manufac- 
turers study foreign conditions, and devise 
machines to suit them, they have a much 
better chance of holding the tractor trade 
in their own hands after a few years of 
peace. Now is the time to follow up closely 
the machines being shipped abroad, for 
there will never again be such an opportu- 
nity for watching them work under vary- 
ing conditions, varying soils, varying de- 
sires on the farmer’s part, preparation for 
every conceivable kind of a crop. 
Traction and Weight 

That Europe will demand the perfection 
of a smaller machine than America can use 
most expeditiously is more than probable. 
Experience in the United States and Can- 
ada will be of greatest value in developing 
the four-plow and larger tractors, but 
Europe will be the place to develop the 
three and two-plow outfits. 

This brings up another question of detail 
concerning which we really know very lit- 
tle indeed, namely, how to get the greatest 
pull with the least weight. The studs, 
tread bars, or strakes, as they are variously 
called, fitted to the rims of driving wheels, 
must necessarily vary according to the 
nature of the soil. To get the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of power we need the 
minimum roughness on the wheel which 
will give the grip. At present the greatest 
difficulty is to get enough grip, as, for ex- 
ample, on a grade where the ground is cov- 
ered with rotting vegetable or animal mat- 
ter which will form a lubricating compound 
when squashed. Is it not possible that there 
may be room for a device somewhat akin 
to the feathering paddle wheel used on 
boats? The pedrail has been largely set 
aside with the coming of the track layer, 
but this is no reason why it should not 
have its sphere; do not let it be forgotten. 

Of course, the present is not the time to 
disturb production for the sake of experi- 
ment, but in the effort to turn out as many 
as possible of the best tractors we have 
there is a danger that we may lose sight of 
the fact that the present huge demand is 
due to the abnormal state of the world’s 
food supply. War has made the tractor in- 
dustry increase ten times as fast as it 
would have done in peace times. 

Must Continue to Experiment 

In aircraft we have seen an enormous 
production going hand in hand with an 
equally astonishing improvement in de- 
sign. Things are being done in the air to- 
day utterly impossible even two years ago. 
This is because manufacturers, while build- 
ing to the utmost capacity of their plants, 
have still continued to experiment with 
new ideas. So, with the tractor let us con- 
tinue experiment for greater efficiency, for 
less weight, for more traction, for more 
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economical operation. It is, even in pres- 
ent circumstances, better to put 10 per cent 
of our energies into development and 90 
per cent into production than to put the 
whole 100 per cent into production and let 
development slide. The 10 per cent of 
energy in experiment will be returned with 
compound interest within a couple of years 
or less. 


Experiment Offers Promise 


It is in general layout that experiment 
seems to offer the best promise just now. 
The engines we have are good enough, the 
transmissions are good enough; ordinary 
soundness of engineering and workmanship 
will insure against mechanical breakdown 
in any part. It is in the utilization of the 
power available that the greatest oppor- 
tunity for variation is to be found, and 
there is herein enormous scope for inven- 
tive ingenuity. 


Can Absorb 20,000 


Agricultural Prosperity Depends 
on Tractor Production Abroad 
for Next Few Years 


ARIS, June 15—France can absorb 
from 17,000 to 20,000 agricultural 
tractors during the next four or five years, 
according to Max Ringlemann, a member 
of the Agricultural Academy and one of 
the leading agricultural experts of France. 
The number of tractors now in use does 
not exceed 1000, of which 500 are in the 
hands of private owners and an equal num- 
ber owned by the state. 

The production or the purchase abroad 
of the 20,000 tractors is essential to the 
agricultural and national prosperity of 
France. War losses have been greater 
among workers on the land than among 
any other profession, for while workers in 
metals and wood have to a large extent 
been mobilized in their original occupa- 
tions, the farm element has been drawn on 
freely, leaving the cultivation of the land 
to women and to old men inapt for military 
service. At the present time the agricul- 
tural authorities are asking for 200,000 
laborers. Not only has the available 
amount of labor been reduced, but the 
losses of horses and oxen have been enor- 
mous. This is so clearly recognized that 
the military authorities recently have made 
arrangements to hire army horses to farm- 
ers and others requiring them. But the 
problem will not be solved with the end 
of the war, for animals cannot be brought 
to the pre-war standard for a number of 
years. Exactly how long a time must 
elapse it is difficult to say, but as an indi- 
cation it may be mentioned that after the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 France was 
ten years in reconstituting her supply of 
draft animals. Official figures show that 
3,000,000 farm workers have passed into 
the army and that 2,000,000 horses have 
been withdrawn from their ordinary work. 
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It is estimated that half of the 14,000,000 
head of cattle possessed by France in 1914 
have been slaughtered to date. 

Before the war France grew 4,900,000 
tons of wheat, which amount was sufficient 
for her home requirements. In 1914 the 
production was 3,850,000 tons; in 1915 it 
had dropped to 3,050,000, and in 1916 stood 
at 2,900,000 tons. This year 6,200,000 acres 
are out of cultivation. The only remedy is 
the use of agricultural tractors on a large 
scale, and as France cannot produce these 
tractors at the present time, America must 
provide them. | 

More official agricultural tractor trials 
are to be held under the control of the 
Agricultural Department of the French 
government. The place selected is Met- 
tray, in the Touraine district, and the date 
July 5 to 8 inclusive. These trials differ 
from any others by reason of the work hav- 
ing to be done in vineyards and among 
other aligned plants. Two classes of land 
have to be worked on, one being practically 
level, the gradient not exceeding 2 per cent, 
and the other on slopes with gradients 
as high as 8 per cent. Among the practi- 
eal tests are plowing to a depth of 3 and 4 
in., and surface treatment of the soil by 
such machines as Canadian harrows, etc. 
The distance between vines is 60 in.; pota- 
toes 31 in., beans 29 in., beets 28 in., and 
Indian corn 15 in. The trials are open to 
all Allied and neutral manufacturers. Fuel 
and oil will be provided free and reduced 
rates granted on the railroads. In some 
cases the expenses of the operators will be 
allowed. 

MEXICO LEVIES IMPORT DUTY 

Laredo, Tex., July 6—The new import 
duties which the Mexican government 
placed upon motor cars and accessories 
went into effect yesterday. These duties 
are so heavy as to be almost prohibitive 
and to reap the benefits of the free entry of 
ears and accessories, many dealers and in-' 
dividuals in Mexico placed large rush or- 
ders in the United States as soon as it 
was announced that the duties would be 
increased. The total number shipped into 
Mexico during May, exclusive of those that 
entered through the ports of Tampico and 
Vera Cruz, was approximately 2,000. 
cording to advices received here from the 
City of Mexico, Monterey, San Luis Potosi, 
Guadalajara and other of the larger cities, 
many agencies and garages have been 
opened already, and if the dealers can ob- 
tain cars from the United States, they will 
do a good business. 

The use of motor trucks in the oil fields 
around Tampico and Tuxpam is becoming 
very general and the necessity of building 
new highways and improving the existing 
ones has been impressed upon the govern- 
ment. 

The action of the Mexican government 
in removing all import duties on gasoline 
and other petroleum products is expected 
to bring about a material lowering of the 
price of these commodities in that country. 
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How the 25 Million Registration Fees Are Expended 


DOLLARS 
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License revenues and road expenditures 
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Nearly All Goes for Road 


Improvement 


ETAILED figures of the registration of motor 
[) vehicles in ‘the United States last year which 
were discussed in general in Motor AGE issue of 
July 5, developed some interesting comparisons. As 
told last week, the figures show that 1,067,333 more 
motor cars were registered last year than in 1915, 
this being an increase of 43 per cent, and the total 
of passenger and commercial cars was over three 
and a half million. An interesting item is that 92 
per cent of the funds collected in license fees have 
been applied directly to road building and main- 
tenance, and there has been a very marked tendency 
to place the expenditures of the motor vehicle rev- 
enues directly in the hands of the state highway 
department. How this money has been expended on 
road work is shown in the chart on this page. 

In the following twenty-one states all, or the 
major portion, of the net motor vehicle revenues of 
1916 were expended by or under the-Supervision or 
direction of the state highway department: Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont and Virginia. 

In seven states one-half to one-quarter of the 
state motor vehicle revenues were expended either 
by or under the direct supervision of the state high- 
way department, and the remainder by the local 
authorities. These states are: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, New Mexico, and Wis- 
econsin. In Iowa, Florida, and Tennessee a certain 
portion, varying from 5 to 15 per cent of the motor 


Table I.—Motor Vehicle Registrations, Licenses and Revenues, 1916 
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*Approximate: exact data not obtainable. 


+Included under motor cars. 
tRegistration not required. 
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§No date. 
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||License not required. 
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CC EE ee ee ee $9.41 108 0.4 
73,000.00 §$ Ree rere 5.93 21 1.0 
150, 000.00 75,000.00 $ 75,000.00 10.00 16 oO 
2.192.699.24 964,784.66 964,894.65 9.43 3.8 
197,794.75 90,250.33 90,250.33 4.56 22 2 
768,727.91 De snatéevenuune 13.71 22 4.0 
D0!” sseugeeawaw dns dea ds 12.00 30 1.9 
ES Pe ee 8.638 27 .. 
127,176.00 18,815.00 "105, 493.00 6.02 43. 1.1 
154, | re 106, 928.75 3.36 62 6 
213,758.00 53,439.50 160,319.50 16.52 33 Bs 
1,236, 566. 35 eS + § errr. 4.97 25 2.6 
817, a =§6s“ 8. Nk ean wee we 796,906.00 5.87 20 1.9 
76,170.05 88,808.50 1,598,553.00 8.94 11 1.9 
585, st” ~sanvabneoseee 543,248.00 5.22 16 1.0 
184,740.74 OF 5.86 75 ma) 
I 6 a i a a 100,000.00 6.60 107 .7 
363,562.25 i’ cveneene es 11.73 235 1.3 
565,302.39 509, 47 er 12.77 31 32.7 
1,602,958.20 eS * Beeerrees Tee 11.70 , ie & 
1,739,343.62 931,741.61 805,602.01 10.86 19 2.1 
82,469.00 EE, SS 1.79 49 oo 
See. ' sensed cheese 125,000.00 7.00 78 .d 
439,315.00 ne: vesecesane 4.24 38-1.1 
52,768.00 ee 2.10 18 6 
le re 275,000.00 3.07 12138 1.2 
{Registration 1916; total number of cars, 


approximately, 138,000 
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vehicle revenue is designated for the main- 
tenance of the state highway departments, 
while the remainder is expended on local 
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Table IJ.—Motor Car Registrations and Gross Motor 








Vehicle Revenues, 1913 to 1916 








road improvements. The thirteen states in r Motor car registration* Total gross revenues — 
satis sewn 1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1913 1914 1915 1916 
which the state government exercised no Ala. 5,300 8,672 11,034 21,636 $ $3,000 $ 113,202 $ 180,744 $ 203,655 
appreciable or direct supervision or control “4h” 3588 ««b’e42,—s—‘SOLSCLS'O00 «ATRL 36°450 80° ath 150,000 
over the manner of expending an he Cal. .... +100,000 123,504 163,797 232,440 75,000 1,338,785 2,027,432 2,192,699 
a Sawin oo eine Tseng a : lr i se Colo. '"13000 17.756 28/894 437296 _—-6 0833 047 0'801 197,795 
1 
, Conn. 23,200 27,786 41,121 56,048 316,667 406,623 536,970 768,728 
included in the above three classes, are wre or aoe oes ane 24,533 35, 972 55,596 rye 
° . = ° D. eseer ’ ’ ’ ’ 3; ’ ’ 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- fjq_ §3,000 $3,368 410,850 20,718 — §6,000 $6,736 $60,000 127176 
sissippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- Ga. ...- 720,000 20,915 25,000 46,025 12,000 104,575 125,000 154,735 
ioe Wasth Idaho .. 2,113 3,346 7,071 12,999 35,160 58,580 121,259 213,758 
ina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, jyphe - 94656 131140 180/832 2481499 507629 699'725 924/906 1,236/566 
Washington, and Wyoming. Ind. 45,000 66,500 96,915 139,065 150,345 432,309 587,318 817,285 
; Iowa 70,299 106,087 145,109 198,587 787,411 1,040,136 1,533,054 1,776,170 
As the number of motor vehicles regis- Kan. 34,550 49,374 72,520 112,122 186,066 68,471 387,588 585,762 
tered under the general designation of mo- Ky. sane 11,766 19,500 31,500 52,000 $5,883 417,117 194,741 
a. +10:0 +12° 3! ; +10,00 412: 75,606 
tor cars, motor trucks, and commercial ve- Me. ‘11,022 15,700 21,545 reg 138,509 392,543 206,413 eg te 
{d. 14,21 20, 31,047 5 50,0 68, "365 5 
— path pare Saco I Mass. 62'660 77.246 102,633 136,809 764,154 923,961 1,235,724 1,602,958 
tion mip ionomioe i lu x«- <-_ _— (t) 373,833 1,739,344 
of the United States outside of incorporat- Mina. 46,000 120 98,268 ¥46,000 ,000 182,398 +160, - ae ase 
*4e . 18S ,O0 ov, ,OO: Ss ee eee oi, é 
ed towns and cities was 2,445,761 miles, Mo °.7.. 38140 54.468 76,462 103,587 173,510 235,873 323,289 439,315 
there was an average of 1.4 motor cars for Mont. ... 5,916 10,200 14,540 25,105 12,000 00 33,120 52,768 
Neb. 13,411 16,385 59,000 101,200 26,000 34,325  +183,000 311,334 
each mile of rural public road in the United oo 1091 "487 2.009 916 3,323 33 7,875 20,116 
States. But the distribution of the motor N. ae 8,237 2.571 18,409 1307308 152,834 185, ,288 p 257 ,7%e 1. oe + 
cars among the several States was far from N. Mf... * i808 oa 9 °5100 $098 1S 084 Pope 199°625 ty 865 
car for every 3% miles of rural road in Ne Gove 40b0e “SRB 7BRG6, “EhBo “Chien “RRS Tito South 
car for every 3% miles of rural road in y° 55 15,187 17,347 24908 40/446 41/961 55964 79,245 — 125,283 
Arkansas, while in Massachusetts and New Ohio 86,156 122,504 181,332 252,431 457,538 685,457 984,622 1,286,405 
York there were 7. cre per mile of much Ont =" 1808 “HRS ROS “SRS 30) “AR EREh 
, ‘ re. . 5 ’ 08D ‘ 5 r D : . 
aioe: dana, x a Tigest Negde, teoeTe Aloe. tases LgseaiS {Bete 
; j i . + v ’ ’ ’ 300 ’ ’ 4, 
reached 9.8 cars per mile. While there was = 5° «ij 10,000 14,000 15,000 °25,000 10,000 14,000 15,000 10,000 
an average of one motor car registration D. 14,457 20,929 28,724 44,271 89°170 125,000 180,000 140,746 
for every 32 persons in the United States, Tenn 710,000 ||19,769 {7,618 730,000 19,000 39,538 734,000 186,953 
as Aina title a h P Tex. 32,000 40,000 000 °125,000 16,000 20,000 20:000 20,000 
ot cuentas ca Pee a ee ee ae ee ee ee eee 
> a , ov, ov ’ b ’ 
pol ain but only 1 for every 116 in y, 9,022 13,984 21,357 35,426 83,611 120,814 176,875 271,266 
pera west: 7AITg 80258 aggag ort 4885S Ses Teens | $5859 
: . qf, Va... : 15 oe , , : 95 ; 
While there seems to be a general ten- wis, 34;34 53.161 79,741 115,645 190,770 293,580 431,977 615,721 
dency to increase the registration fees re- Wyo. 1,584 2,428 97 125 7,920 12,140 19,880 35,625 
quired for motor trucks, there is as yet no Total. .1,258,062 1,711,339 2,445,664 3,512,996 $8,192,253 $12,381,951 $18,245,711 $25,865,370 


well-developed and definite basis for de- 
termining in a logical manner the fees to 
which the different cars shall be subject. 


*Does not include motorcycles nor dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ licenses. 
7 Estimated. 
‘Registration law declared unconstitutional. 
§State registrations only. 


Total cars registered under perennial system. 
Registrations 1915 only. 
tCars registered pe 1916; total number 


of cars, approximately, 138,000. 


°Estimated number of cars in state. 


‘Table 1—Motor Vehicle Registrations, Licenses and Revenues, 1916, Continued 
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Nevada ..... ce veeces 4,672 247 200 Ss oe ee Pe? § st#etdecweks § | sewadkaaewe 4.01 22 4 
New Hampshire...... 17,508 (*) 1,919 22,017 189 3,974.82 344,434.10 See ccebeameda 19.67 ao i 
POW SOTOGF.. cc cesses 104,341 5,073 12,209 137,855 914 41,161.00 1,406,806.06 pe eS ee ee 12.86 2i @38 
New Mexico......... 8,228 (*) 364 T) a, *¢e286beese 47,864.78 20,477.83 20,477.83 5.82 50 oF 
ee 279,119 35,103 25,842 105,847 0 ee 2,658,041.75 2,298,369.06 226,702.12 8.45 32 4.0 
North Carolina...... 33,904 (*) Ay 63) (7) >: web amewe De.  sa66¢eeumeace 164,880.92 6.02 71 an 
North Dakota........ 40,446 (*) 1,315 (7) vince eehanvadare? pS 112, 337 09 3.12 18 6 
CS sie a tk ac ie Ye 252,431 (*) 21,933 (t) 0 See ee 1,286,404.50 PR po oe) & Tee pee 5.05 20 2.9 
ee 52.718 (*) 2,05 (7) Dae 63° seeneenda 555,011.45 Geese ee dbebads 10.53 42 oo 
Oregon .. occ eeeeeees 33,917 (*) 3,368 4,019 Pe ~2¢ebeaee pC Ee ee 119,987.45 4.31 24 9 
Pennsylvania ....... 218,846 11,732 21,439 127,018 a -cos,ascsns 2,325,057.50 Ree: 3=—«s hb on oe wees 10.08 37 32.5 
Rhode Island........ 8,551 2,855 1,330 29,169 88 8,640.00 264,737.00 ps ee 12.36 28 9.8 
South Carolinag..... ||25,000 (*) 1,000 Sree eee ee ee ne? -  .ewedhwewten: .. Sciam ieee 1.00 65 6 
South Dakota........ 44,271 (*) 1,819 (7) a. wscweeaia Dee = (fk pee eeReon 120,000.00 3.18 13 o 
_ [ae see 0,00 (*) 1,800 (7) ae: «ens wean 186,952.76 18,695.28 168,257.48 6.23 76 a 
_ SRP Cae |125,000 te} 5,000 a Se a ea 7. pasesetceaeen ” sebee wees 00 35 2 
tT SC enidvetséac¥i ras 13,50 (* 1,423 929 —-. ¢aaseated 93,494.00 Deen <verevhwe« 6.92 32 (1.5 
. eRetnree iy 14,943 728 725 19,727 a ewieeeowes 297,992.43 See >) —s oh kakwotawme ; 5 oo: a 
WEE ‘Wires aveaceee 35,426 (*) 1,927 3,000 a éd¢seweas 271,266.38 ne |: seh e evened 7.66 62 a 
Washington ......... 53,953 6,781 6,170 (7) De -- «ieueewas Sane:  <cvecsewensrs 350,052.00 5.76 25 1.4 
West Virginia........ 0,57 (*). Ad ) eS, pee iedien Sb apie Gata Aen scaceeet 9.64 67 .6 
, <-aaists: 111,645 4,000 58 (7) ae § ssrebbaad 615, 721.00 147,003.00 441,011.00 5.33 aa if 
Wyoming ........0..  %125 (*) “G) Pe Re Cat teen Se -  Sudaekinve: 28,500.00 5.00 25 .5 
Totals and averages.3,394,314 £118,682 250,820 890, 567 $41,275 $138,676.39 $25,265,369.75 $16,411,519.87 $7,499,291.13 $7.36 29 1.4 


*Included under motor cars. 
TLicense not required. 
No data. 


§Approximate; exact data not obtainable. 
|No state registration ; estimated number of 
cars in state. 


{Registration not required. 
tPartial totals. 
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More Prices Go Up 


Chevrolet, Liberty, Oldsmobile 
and Paige Increase Cost to 
Consumer 


Average Increase About $100 Per 
Model 


HICAGO, July 10—Car companies con- 
@ tinue to increase prices, four concerns 
announcing raises within the last week. 
The average raise is about $100 per car. 





CHEVROLET INCREASES PRICE 


Flint, Mich., July 9—The Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. increased the price of its ‘‘ Model 
490’’ touring car from $550 to $635 ef- 
fective Aug. 1. 





LIBERTY. $155 HIGHER JULY 21 
New York, July 6—Prices of Liberty 
ears will be raised $155 on July 21. The 
prices at present are $1,195 for the two and 
five-passenger cars, $1,795 for the coupe, 
and $1,395 for the sedan. 





OLDSMOBILES ADVANCE PRICES 


Lansing, Mich., July 6—A new schedule 
of prices for the Olds Motor Works became 
effective July 1. The advance averages 
about $100 a car. Eight-cylinder models 
now built in touring cars, club roadsters 
and standard roadsters will sell at a uni- 
form price of $1,467, while six-cylinder 
models in touring cars and roadsters will 
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sell at $1,185. The five-passenger touring 
ear has been discontinued. 





PAIGE INCREASES PRICES 

Detroit, July 6—The Paige Motor Car 
Co. has increased the prices of its prod- 
ucts, effective July 15, as follows: Strat- 
ford 6-51, seven-passenger, $1,495; Fair- 
field 6-46, seven-passenger, $1,375; Linwood 
6-39, five-passenger, $1,175; Brookland 
6-51, four-passenger, $1,695; Dartmoor 6-39, 
two or three-passenger, $1,175; limousine 
6-51, seven-passenger, $2,750; sedan 6-51, 
seven-passenger, $2,750; sedan 6-39, five- 
passenger, $1,775; town car 6-51, seven- 
passenger, $2,750. 





FOUR RELIABILITY TEAMS 


Chicago, July 10—There will be teams 
from four cities in the Inter-City Relia- 
bility Contest leaving Buffalo, July 16, if 
the Rochester delegation becomes or- 
ganized as is anticipated. Latest reports 
from that city indicate that a team of five 
ears probably will be entered. This will 
be in addition to the three, ten-car teams 
from Chicago, New York and Buffalo re- 
spectively. The rules are quite strict, but 
are somewhat along the same lines as those 
of the Inter-club runs which the Chicago 
Automobile Club and Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation have made a classic. 


The Chicago contestants leave Saturday 
morning on a two-day drive to Detroit, 
from where they will ship by boat to Buf- 
falo, arriving there in time for a technical 
examination Monday morning. The Inter- 
city contest takes in Syracuse, Elmira, and 
other points in New York, beginning and 
ending at Buffalo. 
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U.S.Motor Supply Dept. 


Headquarters to Be Established 
Near Atlantic Seaboard in 
Near Future 


Will Equip Regiments Going Abroad 
From There 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 9—A great 

motor car, truck and motorcycle sup- 
ply depot is to be established by the War 
Department at a point somewhere between 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. This depot will 
be used primarily for the storage of motor 
machines and equipment destined for points 
abroad. It is understood that it will be 
one of the most important, as well as one 
of the largest depots of this kind estab- 
lished anywhere in the country. Its loca- 
tion will be advantageous. 


When the movement of National Guard 
troops to Europe begins, this depot will 
naturally be called upon to supply these 
forces with motor equipment. Also, it is 
probable the National Army forces will 
be supplied from this depot, regardless of 
whatever ports these forces embark from. 
This assertion seems well founded from 
reports emanating from departments in 
Washington. 


The plan of the Department is said to be 
to maintain a force of mechanics at this 
depot, prepared not only to assemble parts 
of motor machines for shipment abroad, but 
also to make necessary repairs to machines 
which have seen service in the various 
training camps. 








quainted with it. 





What Do You Know About an Airplane? 


HAT do you, Mr. Reader, know about an airplane? The chances are that if somebody 
spoke to you about the fuselage of a vehicle driven in the air, you might, likely as not, 

think it to be the aviator himself, his clothes, or what not. Or, can you distinguish a biplane from 
a monoplane? How many of us are there that know what the helicopter type of aircraft, experi- 
mented with several years ago, is. Even now, when you read about the performance of the air- 
planes in Europe, after names of the various parts of the machine have been referred to from time 
to time in the reports of the machine's activities, are you sure that you can talk intelligently about 
elevating rudders, alighting gear, etc.?> Perhaps you can, but it is quite likely that most of us will 
fall by the wayside. But relief is in sight. 


In order to bring technical terms applied to the science of flying home to persons not mechanically 
inclined, and to better acquaint the masses with the underlying principles of construction as ap- 
plied to airplanes, Motor Age will begin, next week, a department devoted to the A. B. C. of 
Aviation. It is the intention of this publication to make the text non-technical, so that it will be 
easily understood. The main idea is to tell what the various parts of an airplane are and what 
they are for. Aviation is going to be greater than most of us imagine and it is well to get ac- 
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Case for Bolts and Nuts 


Quite often one enters a repair shop and 
finds small parts, such as bolts, nuts, grease 
cups, washers, etc., strewn about the place 
in great disorder. Usually such parts have 
been taken off old cars and they are gener- 
ally heaped into one pile of confusiun. If 
such parts as cotters, washers, etc., are 
segregated and arranged in small bins ac- 
cording to their sizes, much time will be 
saved in hunting around for a particular 
size or shape of the article wanted. 


A good way of taking care of these small 
parts is to build a case, like that shown in 
the illustration, which has been divided off 
into compartments. Each compartment is 
fitted with a sliding container to hold the 
articles. Under ordinary conditions the 
articles can be picked out of the containers 
through the openings in front, but if the 
articles are small and the bins nearly empty 
the latter can be drawn out the same as a 
drawer. The front of each container should 
be labeled to identify the article easily. 
Common quarter-round moulding is used for 
slides for the containers, thus making it 
necessary to fit vertical divisions only. 


Carrying the Battery 


It is sometimes quite a puzzle to know 
just where to carry the storage battery on 
cars which have not been previously so 
fitted. One way is to fasten one of the 
many battery boxes on the market on the 
running board. Or, the battery can be 
placed under the back seat, if the space 
allows. Perhaps one of the best places is 
under the floor boards, where suitable 
brackets can be bolted to the frame of the 
ear from which the battery can be sus- 
pended. In this way the weight will be 
hung low and any slopping over of the 
battery cells will drip onto the ground 
through holes cut in the bottom of the car- 
rying box. In order to fit the angle iron 
supports which are fastened to the car 
frame properly, the body of the car should 
be removed. This may seem like a lot of 
unnecessary work, but once the iron cross 
pieces are in place, they cannot come loose 
and the battery will be carried rigidly at 
all times. The great weight of a storage 
battery demands that it be properly taken 
eare of and it is well worth the time to 
build an efficient carrier. 


The illustration shows how the angle 
iron cross pieces are secured to the top 
flange of the frame with bolts or rivets. 
The reason they are bolted to the top 
flange is that the drive shaft tube will 
clear them better in its upward and down- 
ward travel over road inequalities. If, 
however, there seems to be no danger of 
the tube striking the angle irons, the lat- 
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A combination wood and metal storage battery carrier 


ter can be bolted to the lower frame flange, 
which will make it unnecessary to remove 
the car body, inasmuch as the holes for the 
bolts can be drilled from underneath the 
ear. After the angle iron supports are in 
place the box or carrier can be built. 


The size and shape of the box will neces- 
sarily be determined by the particular bat- 
tery at hand. The bottom and ends are 
made of 22 gage metal, bent as shown. The 
sides of the box are made of hardwood 
about %-in. thick. Have the grain of the 
wood running up and down, so that the 
screws holding the metal ends in place 
will get a better grip in the fibers of the 
wood. 

Before the angle iron pieces are put in 
place it is well to drill two holes in each 
for the round-headed screws, A, which are 
used to hold the box firmly in place. Sev- 
eral holes are cut in the bottom of the box 
and two blocks fitted so that the battery 
will be raised somewhat from the bottom 
of the box. This will let any water or acid 








A handy case for holding small parts 
such as bolts, washers, etc. 


drain out of the box. When completed the 
whole thing can be given one or two coats 
of running gear paint. 


Some Points On Drilling 


Before any drilling is done, it is advisa- 
ble to get some cooling substance for the 
drill. For this purpose soda solution or 
lard oil can be used to good advantage. 
The drills are hardened to a great degree 
and should not be operated for any great 
length of time without being properly 
cooled. Another thing which some repair 
men forget to make frequently is a center 
punch mark for the point where the drill 
is to enter. Very often a man is seen try- 
ing to drill a hole in a shiny piece of metal 
and needless to say, he has a hard time try- 
ing to start the drill in the proper place. 

Metal to be drilled should always be ex: 
amined first to see whether or not it can 
take the drill. Hardened or tempered 
metals may take the drill, but the latter 
may be injured at the same time. It is cus- 
tomary when a hardened piece of metal is 
to be drilled to soften it first by heating to 
a red heat and then annealing it in air or 
sand. After this process the drilling is 
not difficult. When the drilling is com- 
plete, the metal is again hardened. 





WILL NOT MAKE CARS 


Beacon, N. Y., July 7—The Morgan Pot- 
ter Mfg. Co., which recently changed its 
name to the Morgan Potter Motor Co., to 
devote its plant to the manufacture of a 
four-cylinder, five passenger touring car, a 
light truck and truck converters, has de- 
cided to abandon all such plans. It will 
continue to make brakes for trucks. 
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Road Illumination by Headlamps 


Experiments With Different Designs and 
Effect on Glare of Distribution of Light 


HIS is one of a series of contributions to 

the subject of motor car headlamps. 
Papers have been given at the lecture course 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society in 
Philadelphia, before sections of the Ilumi- 
nating Engineering Society in New York, 
Pittsburgh and Boston, and also before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in New 
York. 

The ground has been covered from nearly 
every possible standpoint, including the diffi- 
culties and dangers which are caused by the 
dazzling glare encountered when passing mo- 
tor cars with bright headlamps, the legisla- 
tion designed to overcome this evil, the de- 
sign of the headlamps and description of 
devices intended to change the natural light 
distribution produced by the headlamps, the 
beam candlepower necessary to illuminate the 
roadway with sufficient intensity for drivers 
and the necessity for accuracy in construc- 
tion and the need of care in focusing. 

All through these talks has run a serious 
undercurrent of discussion as to the type 
of light distribution best suited to the pur- 
pose. Generally the problem of light dis- 
tribution has been left in the form of the 
question: “If glare is eliminated, what light 
distribution is best suited for driving pur- 
poses?’”’ In the New York meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, A. L. Mc- 
Murtry emphatically declared in favor of a 
beam of light properly directed or deflected 
in such a manner as to eliminate glare in 
preference to the control of glare by the 
method of diffusion. 

Extent of Road Illumination 

In the formal papers so far presented em- 
phasis has not been laid upon the exact ex- 
tent of the roadway itself which should be 
illuminated or the question as to exactly how 
much light thrown in the driver’s eyes should 
be considered as dangerously glaring, and 
while some suggestions along these lines have 
been made, it seems to me that a material 
addition to the subject under investigation 
can be made by the presentation .of some 
data in the form of photographs which illus- 
trate the method which has been adopted in 
the laboratories of the Corning Glass Works 
to study some engineering details required 
in the consideration of motor car headlamps. 

It is a comparatively simple matter in the 
laboratory to measure the intensity of light 
projected by a parabolic reflector, either 
alone or combined with some light-distribu- 
ting device, and to measure in degrees or in 
radian measure the extent of the beam. But 
what do these figures mean when the light 
projector is fastened to the front of a car 
and the machine is driven through the dark 





Fig. I—Night photograph with 
camera in position of driver's eye 


By Dr. H. P. Gage 


at a fairly high rate of speed along a smooth 
macadam road where many other cars are 
passing? The answer to this question in- 
volves so many elements that we must take 
each element and analyze it separately. The 
first consideration would seem to be the type 
of road which it is necessary to illuminate. 

The Type A road is the ordinary country 
road, on which the motorist meets no ob- 
structions to speak of, and certainly has very 
little difficulty from glare from any other 
motor car. The road is rough; he has to 
look out for ruts, ditches and occasional 
bridges which may be missing. He only needs 
a comparatively small amount of light be- 
cause he cannot travel very fast, yet he 
can have all the light he wants because there 
is nobody to interfere with. From the mo- 
torists’ standpoint this is a very simple 
proposition because very few motor cars 
travel on such roads. 


The Type B road is the macadamized road, 
what we call the State road in New York 
State, because practically all the state roads 
are macadamized, and vice versa. There 
are a large number of motor cars on pleas- 
ant summer evenings, a constant stream, go- 
ing in both directions, and there is a great 
deal of difficulty caused by glare. Some- 
times there is a wagon on that road that 
does not carry any kind of light, or if it does, 
the light is concealed carefully from both 
the front and rear, and it is only a matter of 
legislation that any light at all is carried. 


There are occasional pedestrians who carry » 


no light on such a road, although if I were 
the pedestrian I think I would carry a lantern 
as Safety First precaution. 

Then there is the Type C road, the city 
or independently lighted road. There again 
the headlamp situation is very simple; head- 
lamps used only as position markers. 

Fig. 2 shows the Type B road taken from 
the headlamp position. The camera equipped 
with an objective of 11 in. equivalent focus, 
to secure uniformity with photographs of 
screen images, is set at a height of 42 inv 
above the road level. <A tape or surveyor’s 
chain is used to measure a distance of 50 ft. 
from the camera, and a rule held up to meas- 
ure a height of 42 in. above the road. 

The night photographs in Figs. 1 and 3 cor- 
respond in position of the camera to the 
driver’s eye. 

The statement has been made that in order 
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Fig. 2—Type B road from head- 
lamp position 


to get sufficient road illumination for com- 
fortable and safe driving, a beam of light of 
such high intensity is required that if this 
beam of light is directed into the eyes of an 
approaching driver the glare is so intense 
that it is highly dangerous in passing. If 
then it were not possible to so direct the rays 
of light, that only the road were illuminated, 
as for example, if a very powerful arc lamp 
were mounted on the front of the car, a very 
serious state of affairs would exist and any- 
one using the highway at night would make 
himself highly objectionable and dangerous to 
all of the other users of the highway. If 
such a state of affairs did exist, it would be 
necessary to limit the power of headlamps to 
such a point that the glare produced would 
not be so great, but that all the users of the 
road could get by each other, and at the same 
time they would be able to have enough good 
illumination to proceed at a slow rate of 
speed. The question then would bé simply 
one of road illumination versus glare. 

If, however, we accept the solution of di- 
recting the light toward those portions of 
the roadway which it is necessary to see, and 
by keeping strong light intensities away 
from the pathway which would be followed 
by the eyes of the drivers of approaching ve- 
hicles, the problem becomes more simple. 
The problem then consists of determining 
just what light pattern it is the most suit- 
able to project in order to produce this effect, 
and furnish suitable devices and engineer- 
ing instructions for their use so that the 
ordinary driver of motor cars can utilize this 
light distribution on his car. 


Light Patterns Produced by Projectors 

The light pattern projected by a fairly well 
shaped parabolic reflector is shown in Figs. 
4,6 and 7. In Fig. 4 the filament of the 
bulb is at the exact focus of the parabola, 
and in Fig. 6 the bulb filament is 1/10 in. 
inside this focus, and in Fig. 7 is 1/10 in. in 
front of the focus. In these photographs 
the axis of the light beam is represented as 
the crossing of the two heavy lines. The 
screen is at a distance of 25 ft. from the 
headlamps, and the lighter lines are each 1% 
ft. from the center lines. . In terms of radian 
measure these finer lines are 6 per cent— 
6 ft. at a distance of 100 ft. from the cen- 
ter line, or, in terms of degrees they are 3.4 
deg. from the axis. If metric measures were 
used the same results would be secured with 
a screen 10 m. from the lamp and the fine 
lines each 60 cm. from the axis lines. What 
these figures mean with reference to road 
illumination is not easily understood. 

To introduce the road, a double print was 
made. The negative of the screen image and 
one of the road negatives both were printed 





Fig. 3—How headlamp’s reflection 
appears to driver at night 
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on the same paper, care being taken to print 
the crossing of the axial lines directly on 
the bend in the rule, that is, 42 in. above 
the road level and directly down the road. 
Those portions of the road which would not 
receive. light directly from the headlamp are 
black, while those which would be illuminated 
by the headlamp show the picture of the road. 
Thus Fig..7 shows.the portions of the road 
illuminated by a parabolic projector whose 
axis is horizontal. The light pattern pro- 
jected by different devices is shown in Figs. 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, and the portions of the 
roadway illuminated are shown in the corre- 
sponding photographs. 

Without mentioning the names of the par- 
ticular devices which are illustrated here I 
think it perfectly legitimate to criticize the 
effects from the standpoint of the driver of 
the car and from the standpoint of those 
who are trying to proceed in the opposite di- 
rection. 


In Fig. 4 it is evident that directly down 
the road a terrific glare would be encoun- 
tered, but at a distance of approximately 75 
ft. the driver’s eye is outside of the direct 
beam, and little interference would occur 
from that point to the point of passing. From 
the driver’s standpoint objects at a distance 
down the road would be seen clearly, but the 
near objects, such as fences, ditches, etc., 
are not well illuminated, and in case a car 
is encountered, which itself produces blind- 
ing glare, difficulty will be experienced in 
passing, as it will be nearly impossible to 
distinguish ditches and other road charac- 
teristics 75 ft. or less from the front of the 
car. 


In Figs. 6 and 7, which illustrate more or 
less spreading light beams, the intensity 
down the road is less. It is very difficult 
for an approaching driver to get outside of 
the projected beam, and therefore the glare 
will continue to a point quite close to the 
car. From the driver’s standpoint the dis- 
tant illumination is less intense, but on the 
other hand greater spread is obtained and 
ditches, etc., are rendered more visible. If 
the headlamps are bent downward, as in Fig. 
12, the effect of glare is eliminated. This 











Top—Figs. 4 and 5; center—Figs. 
6 and. 7; bottom—double prints 
showing road with 6 and 7 
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Figs. 
prints showing roads illuminated 
by these light patterns 


8 and 9, left, and double 


light distribution is, however, unsatisfactory 
from the driver’s standpoint, as the bright- 
est part of the light strikes the road at a 
distance of between 50 and 60 ft. in front of 
the car, and there is insufficient spread to the 
light beam. 


In Fig. 9 we have an illustration of 
the light beam bent downward and at the 
same time spread out across the road. This 
eliminates the troublesome glare, due to 
light above the horizontal, and at the same 
time lights up the ditches at the side of the 
road. This light distribution can be im- 
proved upon somewhat by a device which 
distributes part of the light, Fig. 8, in a fan- 
shaped beam, and part is directed in an in- 
tense beam directly down the center of the 
road. 


In Fig. 10 we have an illustration of light 
which is projected so far below the horizon- 
tal as to illuminate a small path directly in 
front of the car, but no appreciable amount 
of light falls beyond a distance of 60 ft. from 
in front of the car, and the spread is in- 
sufficient to see either ditch. 

In Fig. 11 is shown a light pattern consist- 
ing of two distinct beams of light. The lower 
beam is intense and is in fact undesirable, 
as it produces a bright spot of light directly 
in front of the car in a place where it is not 
needed, and yet it reduces the sensitiveness 
of the eye to the more distant parts of the 
road which are illuminated less brilliantly. 

In Fig. 7 we have the type of light distri- 
bution obtainable from the diffusing type of 
covered glass. It is an old saying that you 
cannot eat your cake and have it too. All 
who deal with light know that if you have 
a given amount to start with, you can illumi1- 
nate a small surface brilliantly or a large 
surface dimly. It is true that by placing a 
diffuser in front of a parabolic projector, the 
glare is reduced, but only to an extent corre: 
sponding with the reduction in beam inten- 
sity. The same condition holds that holds 
in the case of Figs. 6 and 7, in which the bulb 
is not at the focus of the parabola, only 
to a much greater extent. The driver of an 
approaching vehicle is in the beam of the 
headlamp from the most distant point until 
he is even with the headlamp. If the inten- 
sity of the light is insufficient for the driver to 
see the road, then the driver of the approach- 
ing vehicle will experience a blinding glare 
until the car is actually passing. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the Type 
B, or macadamized, roads, on which glare 
is prone to be the greatest obstacle to safety 
and comfort in driving, are provided and 
maintained by the State, and their use is, 
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therefore, legitimately subject to State con- 
trol for the purposes of securing the greatest 
usefulness and safety for all users of the 
highway. In the particular field of the il- 
lumination of these roads by portable lamps 
the legislation now being enacted has some 
regard for the scientific requirements of 
illuminating engineering, thanks to the agi- 
tation of the motor clubs and the engineer- 
ing data supplied by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, the. Society of Automotive 
Engineers and to a certain extent by the 
manufacturers of anti-glare devices. 

The question of official approval of particu- 
lar devices has been agitated often, and it 
has been pointed out that without such 
approval the owner of a car is at sea and 
does not know whether his car complies with 
the law or whether he is subject to arrest by 
the first traffic policeman he meets. 


If a certain light distribution is passed 
upon as legal without regard to what device 
is employed to produce such light distribu- 
tion the responsibility of securing the re- 
quired light distribution rests with the car 
owner. As the majority of car owners and 
even garage men have not familiarized them- 
selves with the laws of optics, a vast amount 
of education will be necessary before the law 
can be complied with. The indefinite term 
“blinding glare’? is employed in many ordi- 
nances. If all car owners honestly attempted 
to eliminate “blinding glare’’ in directions 
which this glare should not exist I doubt if 
many cars would present any difficulties in 
passing. : 


While there are serious drawbacks to giv- 
ing official permits to special devices and 
allowing freedom from police interference to 
users of such devices, would it not be en- 
tirely feasible to give permits stating that 
when certain devices were properly installed 
and the headlamps properly adjusted that 
the ordinance would be complied with, there- 
by eliminating the many devices which are 
so crudely designed, that by no adjustment 
whatever can they be considered as glare 
eliminators? 











Figs. 10, 11 and 12 and double 
prints showing roads illuminated 
by these light patterns 
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OmMmaNns 


Here are officers of Philadelphia's motor messenger service, left to 
right: Miss Richards, second lieutenant; Mrs. C. P. Stokes, second 
lieutenant; Miss Letitia L. McKim, captain; Mrs. Thomas L. Elwyn, 


adjutant. 


They are wearing the uniform of the service. 


Each drives 


her own car in the services of various relief organizations 


How America’s Women Have Organized 


HE organization of the woman power 
T of the country under the woman’s com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense 
has spread so rapidly in two months that 
to-day the work of the registering in a 


woman’s volunteer army for service has 


actually begun. A national registration 
ecard has been prepared. The enlistment 
is to be made as fast as the state divi- 
sions of the woman’s committee can get 
ready for them. In scores of places to- 
day the women already are demanding 
registration blanks. 


June 5, 10,000,000 men registered. It was 
the law. It looks now as if at least 20,- 
000,000 women may register before the end 
of the year in this volunteer army for serv- 
ice. No law is necessary. 


The National League for Women’s Serv- 
ice was organized in January, 1917, with 
headquarters in New York. Its object is 
‘*to co-ordinate and standardize the work 
of the women of America along lines of 
constructive patriotism; to develop the re- 
sources and to promote the efficiency of 
women in meeting their everyday responsi- 
bilities to home, to state, to nation and to 
humanity; to provide organized, trained 
groups in every community prepared to co- 
operate with the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies in dealing with any calamity—fire, 
flood, famine, economic disorder, etc., and, 


in time of war, to supplement the work of 
the Red Cross, the Army and Navy and 
to deal with the questions of woman’s 
work and woman’s welfare.’’ 


The responsibilities and interests of 
women have been divided into national 
divisions: Social and welfare, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, industry, medicine and 
nursing, motor car driving, general serv- 
ice, health, civics, signalling, map reading, 
wireless, telegraphy and camping. Definite 
work under these national divisions is de- 
veloped through state and local organiza- 
tions, the working unit being a detachment 
of not less than ten nor more than thirty 
under the direction of a detachment com- 
mandant. Nearly 200,000 women now are 
members of this organization. 


The motor corps is one of the most inter- 
esting and efficient divisions of the league. 
A member of this division must meet sev- 
eral requirements for active service. She 
must have a health certificate, a state 
chauffeur’s license, at least two years’ ex- 
perience in driving and a certificate from 
a motor school. Infantry drill is compul- 
sory and is held twice a week in one of the 
city armories in New York. The members 
also are required to take a course in first 
aid, which is given once a week at a hos- 
pital. The members of the motor corps 
wear a khaki uniform consisting of a short 
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skirt, Norfolk coat and cap with visor. 

Services performed by members of this 
division with their cars are numerous. They 
aid in taking the military census, act as 
messengers, carry light military supplies 
and in other ways meet the demands for 
war service which come through the war 
department or local military organization. 


Food Conservation 


pp arene meals for a family of two 


adults and three children, as worked 
out by Government food experts: 
Breakfast 

Fruit, 1144 lb. of fresh fruit (equivalent 
to three medium-sized oranges, five small 
apples or a quart box of strawberries) or 
3 or 4 oz. of dried fruits (equivalent to ten 
or twelve dates or four or five figs). 

Cereal breakfast food, 4 oz. before being 
cooked, or about 1% pt. after it is cooked. 
The equivalent in food value in puffed or 
flaked ready-to-eat cereals would be five 
or six cups. 

Milk on cereal, %4 cup to each person. 

Sugar on fruit, on cereal or in coffee, 244 
level tablespoons or 144 oz. 

Bread, eight slices, or 8 oz. 

Butter, 114 oz., or 2% eu. in. 

An egg or 2 oz. of meat, fish or poultry 
for each older person and a glass of milk 
for each young child. 

Dinner 

Meat or fish, 144 lb. per grown person; or, 
for each child, an egg or a glass of milk. 

Potatoes (five medium-sized), 114 lb. 

Another vegetable (turnips, spinach, 
corn, cauliflower or other) 1 Ib. 

Bread, eight slices, or 8 oz. 

Butter, 1144 oz., or 2% cu. in. 

Steamed apple (or other fruit) pudding. 
(Ingredients: Two cups flour, 2 table- 
spoons butter, %4 cup milk, 4 apples, 1 table- 
spoon sugar.) 

Sauce. (Ingredients: One-half cup 
sugar, 1144 tablespoons flour, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 14 cup water, flavoring.) 


Supper 

A gravy made out of 1 pt. of skim milk, 
4, cup flour, 2 level teaspoons butter and 
4 oz. salt or smoked fish (just enough for 
flavor). To this can be added the egg 
yolk left from the frosting of the cake. 
(See below.) 

Rice, 8 oz., or 1 cup, méasured before 
being cooked. 

Bread, eight slices, or 8 oz. 

Butter, 144 oz., or 2% cu. in. 

One-half of a cake. (Ingredients for 
whole cake: One-fourth cup butter, 
cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1% cups 
flour, 2% teaspoons baking powder.) 
Frosting made with 1 egg white and % 
cup sugar. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the fifty-first installment of a weekly series of articles begun in MOTOR AGE 
issue of June 29 designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 


the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. 


At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 


Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., in a size to 


fit the pocket conveniently. 


Part LIl—Electrical Instruments 


N some cases a cliarge and discharge indicator is used instead of 

an ammeter. The operation of these devices is very similar to 
the instrument shown in Fig. 278, which usually is referred to as 
the soft iron instrument. When the current passes through the 
coil in one direction, the moving part is turned in one direction, 
and with a reversal of current the moving part is turned in the 
opposite direction. The words ‘‘charge’’ and ‘‘ discharge’’ appear 
when the moving part is in its entrance position. An indicator of 
this kind is shown in Fig. 286. 

The Leece-Neville Co. manufactures an indicator which is a 
part of the cutout. A small target is attached to the armature 
of the cutout, and the position of the cutout is indicated by this 
target, which appears through an opening on the front of the case. 
The complete device is shown in Fig. 287. 


Ampere-hour Meter 


The ampere-hour meter is an instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity passing through an electrical circuit in a certain 
time. It usually consists of a rotating part connected to a system 
of gearing which operates one or more pointers that move over the 
dial on the front of the instrument. The construction and opera- 
tion of the rotating portion is such that the rate at which it re- 
volves varies directly as the current through the instrument. 
Thus if a current of 10 amp. causes the rotating part to make 1800 
revolutions in one hour, then a current of 20 amp. will cause it to 
make 3600 revolutions in one hour. Now 10 amp. for an hour is 10 
amp.-hrs. and 20 amp. for an hour is 20 amp.-hrs., ete. The gears 
connecting the rotating part and the pointers and markings on the 
dial should be such that each division on the dial corresponds to a 
definite number of ampere-hours. In some types of ampere-hour 
meters there is a difference in the rate at which the rotating por- 
tion revolves when the current through the instrument is reversed. 
This difference in the indication for the two directions of current 
may be varied, which permits the loss in a storage battery that is 





Fig. 286—Battery indicator 


Fig. 287—Leece-Neville indicator 


being charged and discharged through the ampere-hour meter to 
be taken care of. Thus the adjustment on charge may be such 
that the instrument reads 20 per cent slow and correct on dis- 
charge. In such a case the battery input as shown on the dial of 
the ampere-hour meter would be the same as the battery output. 
A typical form of ampere-hour meter is shown in Fig. 288. 


Wattmeter 


The wattmeter is an instrument for measuring power, and briefly 
it is a combination of an ammeter and a voltmeter. One coil, or 
set of terminals, is connected in series in the circuit just as an 
ammeter is connected, and the other set of terminals is connected 
across the circuit just as a voltmeter is connected. The operation 
of the instrument is such that the deflection of the pointer is pro- 
portional to the product of the current in one coil and the electrical 
pressure applied to the terminals of the other coil, which gives 
the power in watts. 


Watthour Meter 


The watthour meter is an instrument for measuring the total 
energy passing a given point in an electrical circuit. In consists 
of a rotating portion whose rate of rotation is proportional to the 
power in watts. The rotating portion causes one or more pointers 
to move over one or more dials by a system of gears. This system 
of gears and the markings on the dials are such that the pointers 
on the dials give a reading of the energy in watthours or kilowatt 
hours. In the majority of cases the difference in two readings are 
taken for a period of approximately a month. 





Fig. 288—Ampere-hour meter 
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REBUILT ENGINES HARD TO START 


Air Leak in Manifold May Be Contribut- 
ing Cause 


ISMARCK, N. D.—Editor Motor AcE—The 
engine of my Studebaker E. M. F. 30 

speedster has been equipped with new light- 
weight pistons and rings, racing camshaft 
and Schebler carbureter, model R. The igni- 
tion system is all right, the carbureter new, 
yet the engine is hard to start. Only two 
cylinders fire when the engine starts, until 
more gas is admitted. The engine gets hot 
too quickly despite fan and water cooling 
system—there are no leaks. In starting the 
engine, it is too speedy for driving in the 
downtown district, and if throttled down, 
the motor stalls. Can this be adjusted by 
means of changing the adjustment of the 
carbureter and magneto to get a lower initial 
speed? 

2—How shall I proceed to adjust the car- 
bureter and magneto?—Carl A. Loven. 

1—Hard starting may be caused by any 
number of things. An air leak in the in- 
take manifold will cause an engine to act 
as yours does, and it seems likely that this 
is the trouble. The fact that all the cylin- 
ders fire when you give the engine more 
gas would seem to carry out this state- 
ment. Naturally the addition of the gas 
would take care of the excess amount of 
air and the engine run all right when 
speeded up, but cause it to stall when the 
throttle is closed. Another thing which 
might be suspected is dirt in the needle 
valve of the carbureter, or improper ad- 
justment of the latter. Look carefully to 
the ignition system also, especially the 
magneto points and plugs. 

2—The model R Schebler carbureter is 
a single jet instrument using two air in- 
lets, one fixed and the other automatic. 
The automatic valve controls the lift of the 
single needle valve and in this way any 
extra air taken in will cause additional 
gasoline supply to be carried in also. The 
auxiliary air valve is adjusted by means 
of the cap placed on top of the valve. The 
correct position of this cap is determined 
by first turning it to the right as far as it 
will go and then turning it back one turn. 
If this position causes poor firing, the cap 


should be turned clockwise or counter- 
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Fig. 2—Gray €& Davis system used on 
1915 Maawell, showing method of con- 
necting generator wires 
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Communications Received and In- 
quiries Answered 


Carl A. LOVEMN...cccoss Bismarck, N. D. 
OR Westhope, N. D. 
Mason A. Frazell........ Franklin, Neb. 
Lee 8S. Busch........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Meyers........ Dowagiac, Mich. 
te Uh cintekvekatinnkswaeee Streator, II. 
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9 Eee Goldfield, Nev. 


P. C. Bradford...Blue Mountain, Ark. 
7 re et: Dewitt, Ill. 


I alg eh aude Imperial, Neb. 
i cass aa cee eae Chicago, Ill. 
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Newman Bros.......... Randolph, Kan. 
Norman Scholton....... Columbus, Pa. 
Ap i) eae. Minot, N. D. 
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Fig. 1—Wiring diagram showing method of installing ammeter on 1915 Oakland 
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clockwise until all cylinders fire. The 
knurled screw in the bottom of the auxil- 
iary air valve chamber should be turned 
upward, if the engine misfires when quickly 
accelerated. 

The magneto has but one adjustment, 
which is located in the breaker box on the 
rear end of the armature shaft. Removal 
of the breaker box cover’ discloses two 
platinum contact points which, after much 
usage, become pitted so that a bad con- 
tact results. These points should be filed 
flat with a fine file, taking care not to file 
off any more than is necessary. Then re- 
set the adjusting screw so that the break is 
just +s in. 


Ammeter on 1915 Oakland 


Westhope, N. D.—Editor Motor AcEe—Pub- 
lish a diagram for installing an ammeter on 
a 1915 Oakland car.—R. N. Shinn. 


The diagram is shown in Fig. 1. 


Wants to Build Cyclecar 


Franklin, Neb.—Editor Motor AGE—Where 
can I get plans for building an inexpensive 
cyclecar?—Mason A. Frazell. 


The Tribune Engineering Co., Owego, 
N. Y., can supply these, as well as parts for 
the car. 


Ammeter on 1914 Buick 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Give directions how to connect an ammeter 
on a- model C-25 Buick, 1914, equipped with 
Delco lighting, ignition and starting system. 
—Lee 8S. Busch. 


The ammeter can be connected as shown 
in Fig. 4. 


Generator Wiring of Maxwell 25 


Dowagiac, Mich.—Editor Motor AGE—Pub- 
lish wiring diagram of the Gray & Davis 
system used on the 1915 model 25 Maxwell. 
Also explain how to connect up the wires on 
the inside of the generator for the above 
system.—Frank Meyers. 


The Gray and Davis system as used on 
the 1915 Maxwell is shown in Fig. 2, to- 
gether with manner of connecting the 
wires of the generator. 


Taxation on E. M. F. 30 


Streator, lll.—Editor Motor Acr—Referring 
to your issue of June 7 describing the special 
tax to be levied on automobiles, what will 
the tax on an E. M. F. 30 whose rating is 25 
and 6/10 h.p., now being driven the eighth 


year. The list price at that time was around 
$1,500. Don’t they figure on depreciation ?— 
W. S. 


The House of Representative’s bill to 
which you refer, has not at this writing 
become a law, but it is probable that the 
measures concerning the federal tax on 
motor cars in owner’s hands will be incor- 
porated in the law in substantially the same 
form as published in Moror AGB, issue of 
June 14. This provides a tax of roughly 
one per cent of the list price to be paid 
yearly by the owner. This applies to new 
ears only, for cars over.1 year old there is 
to be deducted 10 per cent for.each year of 
age. Of course, this clause has not beer 
tested as yet, but it is taken to mean tha‘ 
10 per cent of the tax which would apply 
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to a new car would be deducted for each 
year of age. Your 8-year-old car therefore 
which listed originally at $1500 would be 
figured as follows: 

One per cent of $1500 is $15, 80 per cent 
of $15 is $12. Deducting $12 from $15 is 
$3, this year’s tax, providing the law were 
inforced now. If the above assumption for 
the intent of the law is correct, your car 
would pay no federal tax after it was 15 
years old. The clause upon which this is 
based may be changed considerably before 
the bill becomes a law. 


DIMMERS ON THE 1914 CHEVROLET 


Resistance Can Be Effectively Put Into 
Wiring Layout 


Baltic, O.—Editor Motor AGE—I have a 
1914 Baby Grand Chevrolet touring car and 
want to dispose of the side lights if possible. 
Advise how I can arrange to have dimmers 
in headlights. I have a two-wire system with 
one-bulb headlights.. The switch is three- 
pole; one for headlight, one for sidelights 
and one for tail light. -I want to use the 
= bulbs also for dimmer.—Perce S. 

erber. 


To use the headlamps also for dimmers 
you will need a new switch or an addi- 
tional switch and a dimmer resistance. A 
dimmer resistance can be made by wind- 
ing a spool of iron or German silver wire 
with insulating layers of asbestos cloth be- 
tween. The spool should, of course, be 
wound open, that is, so that adjacent turns 
do not touch. We should judge that num- 
ber 16 iron wire would be the proper gage 
and the length required you could try out 
before definitely winding it on the spool. 
This dimmer resistance would then be con- 
nected in the light circuit as follows: 

Open one of the wires leading to the 
headlamps at any convenient point, pref- 
erably where it leaves the light switch. 
Get an ordinary electric switch that can 
be mounted on the dash board and con- 
nect the dimmer resistance to the binding 
screws of this switch. Also run wires from 
the switch binding screws to the ends of 
the lamp circuit where it was broken. 
These connections are shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. The effect is that 
when the dimmer switch is closed the cur- 
rent will flow to the lamps as usual, where- 
as when the dimmer switch is opened it 
will have to flow first through the dimmer 
resistance and the light in consequence 
will be cut down in brilliancy. 





Converting Four-Passenger Stutz 


Beaumont, Texas—Editor Motor AGcEm— 
Publish a sketch of a Stutz four-passenger 
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Fig. 5—wWiring diagram of Buick, with ammeter connections 


mode) 1917, converted into a two-passenger 
speedster—cost to be no item.—A. R. Eader. 


A suggestion for a novel conversion of 
this car into a two-passenger speedster is 
shown in Fig. 3. Attention is called to 
the absence of running boards and the gen- 
eral rakish appearance of the car. 


Reaming Ford Valve Seats 


Goldfield, Nev.—Editor Motor AGE—I wish 
to improve my Ford engine. Would the 
reamer the Ford factory furnishes enlarge 
the valve seats? How can I tell when it is 
reamed enough, that is, how can I measure 
the valve seat? 

2—What would be the next larger valve 
than the Ford to fit the seat?—Frank Linz. 


1—Refacing a valve seat on the cylin- 


der block is usually done with a standard 


size of valve reseating cutter. When re- 
seating valve seats care must be taken not 
to cut too deep into the seat and thereby 
lower the valve stem. To tell when the 
seat has been reamed enough, a little Prus- 
sian blue should be applied to it, and the 
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Fig. 3—Stutz four-passenger 1917 model converted into two-passenger speedster 


valve itself rotated back and forth as in 
grinding. A perfect seat is assured when 
none of the Prussian blue adheres to the 
bevel surface of both the valve and seat. 
After reseating, the valve should be ground 
in to insure a good tight fit. It is also 
advisable after an operation of this kind 
to adjust the clearance between the valve 
stem and tappets, because the partial cut- 
ting away of the valve seat may cause the 
valve to drop somewhat. 
2—1% in. 


FLANDERS 20 OILING EXPLAINED 
Constant Level Is Maintained by Vacuum 
Principle 


Blue Mountain, Ark.—Editor Motor AGp— 
Give details and diagram of a Flanders 20, 
1911 oiling system. 

2—Is there any Ford transmission and 
rear axle which could be fitted to this car? 

3—Would you advise the use of one-third 
or one-half kerosene in a Buick 6-45? It has 
the manifold heater. Would this amount of 
kerosene cause more carbon in the engine?— 
P. C. Bradford. 


The Flanders oiling system as was used 
on this car is automatic in its action, so 
long as the reservoir is kept supplied with 
oil and the filler cap screwed down tight. 
Its principle of operation is by vacuum and 
if the cap is not screwed down tight, it will 
eause an air leak that. will release the 
vacuum and allow the entire amount of oil 
to flow into the crankcase, flooding the 
engine. 

As shown in the illustration, two supply 
pipes A and B run from the bottom of the 
oil tank to the bottom of the crankcase. 
With the crankease dry and the oil tank 
full, the air, being lighter than the oil, 
will pass through the oil supply pipes to 
the top of the reservoir. This action re- 
lieves the vacuum in the reservoir and 
allows the oil, it being heavier than the 
air, to flow into the bottom of the crank- 
ease. When the oil in the crankease has 
reached a height that will cover the open- 
ings of the supply pipes, obviously the air 
will be shut off, causing a vacuum in the 
tank which will hold the remaining body 
of oil until such time as the engine has con- 
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sumed a sufficient amount of oil to uncover 
the pipes again. This, in turn, will allow 
the air to pass through and release suffi- 
cient oil to re-cover the openings in the 
pipes, thus maintaining a constant level. 

2—The Ford rear axle will not fit this 
car without special fitting and so far as the 
transmission is concerned, we would not 
advise trying to install it, inasmuch as the 
procedure would be quite expensive. In a 
job of this kind it is hard to give definite 


information, as so much has to be .taken 


into consideration; such things as shop 
equipment, amount of money desired to 
spend, etc. 

3—The greatest amount of kerosene that 
can be used with the average carbureter is 
about one-third that of the gasoline used. 
If more kerosene is used with the gasoline, 
the engine will be harder to start and in all 
probabilities there will an increase in ¢ar- 
bon deposit. 


VARIABLE CHARGING OF BATTERIES 


Charging Current Regulated by Unscrew- 
ing Lamps 


Dewitt, Ill.—Editor Motor AGE—I want to 
get a method to charge a 6-volt or 12-volt 
storage battery to be able to charge them 
anywhere from 4 amp. to 15, and so arranged 
as to charge them separate or together. I 
want to disconnect the Delco batteries when 
they are full. Publish. wiring diagram.— 
James Baker. 


You do not say what sources. of current 
you have for charging the batteries, but we 
presume you have a 110-volt direct current 
service. In that case you can rig up a 
charging apparatus as shown in Fig. 9. 
From the mains run two wires to a switch- 
board on which there is a 20-amp. fuse in 
each line. Below these fuses there is a 
20-amp. single-throw, double-pole knife 
switch. On the wall you arrange a board 
carrying a set of sockets for incandescent 
lamps, about fifteen of them. Then you 
connect the switch, lamps and battery as 
shown. In each of the lamp sockets place 
a 32 ep. carbon filament bulb. You can 
then regulate the charging current by un- 
screwing some of the bulbs. Each bulb 
will consume 1 amp., so that if you want 
to charge at the rate of 5 amp. you place 
five bulbs in the lamp rack. If you want 
to charge two batteries at the same time, 
one a three-cell and the other a six-cell bat- 
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Fig. 6—Diagram of 1911 oiling system used on Flanders 20 
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Fig. T—Wiring diagram of Delco system used on Oakland 32B 


tery, you connect the two batteries in 
series, that is, the positive terminal of one 
connected by a wire to the negative term- 
inal of the other, and then regard the whole 
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Fig. 8—Ford lamps connected in series 
above, and in parallel, below 


as a single battery and connect it in the 
charging circuit as shown by the sketch. 
The charging current going into both will 
then, of course, be the same. If two such 


batteries are connectéd in series the cur- 
rent passing through each lamp will be 
slightly smaller than if only one battery is 
being charged, but the difference will be 
only about 10 per cent. 


Oakland 32 B Wiring 


Manila, Ark.—Editor Moror AGcEe—Publish 
a wiring diagram of an Oakland model 32B.— 
M. D. Ladd 


The diagram is shown in Fig. 7. 


Piston Ring Slots in Line 


Imperial, Neb.—Editor Motor AGE—Why 
is it that the piston rings on my Chalmers 
work around so that the opening of the 
rings are all together, which _ reduces the 
compressions, and lets the gas down into the 
crankcase How are the rings on other cars 
fixed to prevent this?—J. V. Forsyth. 


It is not uncommon to find a set of pis- 
ton rings which possess a peculiar weak- 
ness for working around in the grooves 
until the slots are in line. Just why the 
rings should move round at all is rather 
a puzzle. Some authorities state that im- 
properly fitting rings, or a piston that does 
not fit the cylinder correctly will tend to 
work the ring slots in line. Another theory 
is that when an explosion occurs in the 
combusion chamber of the cylinder, it com- 
municates a very minute rotative move- 
ment to the ring, a slight escape occurs to 
the second ring and so on, the path of 
escape having a tendency to shorten itself. 
This path of escape would eventually result 
in all of the slots being in line. 

A remedy for this would be to fit rings 
with a stepped joint which prevents leak- 
age of pressure at the joint. A common 
way of holding the rings in place to pre- 
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vent them from turning is to provide a 
small pin in the groove of the piston which 
will fit into a hole drilled in the ring. 
These pins are staggered on the piston, so 
that the ring openings will occur at differ- 
ent points on the circumference of the 
piston. 


GROUND NEGATIVE OR POSITIVE? 


Methods for Testing Strength of Magneto 
Magnets 

Chicago—Editor Motror AGr—I have no- 

ticed in some electrical systems on motor 

cars that the negative was used as a ground 

or return; and on others the positive was 


used. Which is the correct one to ground or 
can either be used? 


2—What is the best way to test the 
strength of magnets from a magneto? 


3—In fitting piston rings, should a little 
clearance be left for expansion, and should 
the top ring have a little more clearance than 
the lower ones because of getting the most 
heat? 

4—-What will cause an engine to misfire 
when the throttle is opened quickly, while 
when opened slowly, it will fire regularly? 


5—Describe the three-quarter floating axle. 


6—In a starting and lighting instruction 
book it states that when the engine is run 
without the storage battery the generator 
should be shorted. Is this meant to short the 
generator connection to the frame of the 
car?—Jack Sacks. 


1—Ejither can be grounded, but there 
seems to be a tendency for grounding the 
negative terminal. 

2—It is often a difficult matter to ascer- 
tain when magneto magnets have lost their 
strength. One method is to turn over the 
armature of the magneto by hand and 
when the armature gets to a certain posi- 
tion resistance will be felt. This resist- 
ance is due to the breaking of the lines of 
force by the armature. Since weak mag- 
nets produce a weak field, little resistance 
will be felt. The magnitude of the re- 
sistance will not be known unless you try 
turning over the armature of a similar in- 
strument, the magnets of which are known 
to be fully charged. The performance of 
the magneto is sometimes a good test, as to 
the strength of the magnets. If it gives a 
weak spark when everything is in good 
condition, it is quite likely that the mag- 
nets are weak. 

3—No. 

4—This might be caused by several 
things, such as a low grade of gasoline, a 
carbureter that is not flexible, inertia of 
the gas in the intake manifold, ete. An 
ignition system that is not functioning 
properly will do the same thing. 
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Fig. 11—Method of connecting a spot- 
light with Ford lighting 
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Fig. 12—The hub bearing under the 
spokes distinguishes this azrle 


oS—The three-quarter floating axle is 
practically the same as the full-floating 
type described in the clearing house of 
Motor AGE, issue of June 28. The only 
difference is in the mounting of the hub 
bearing, which in the three-quarter float- 
ing axle is placed directly under the spokes 
of the wheel as shown in Fig. 12. 

6—Shorting the generator means to con- 
nect a piece of bare copper wire from the 
terminal post of the generator to some part 
of the generator, such as one of the screws 
of the name plate, ete. 


WIRING FORD LAMPS IN PARALLEL 


Likely to Cause Magnets to Become De- 
magnetized 


Randolph, Kan.—Editor Motor AGE—We 
have altered the wiring of lights on our 1917 
model Ford, connecting both wires of the 
right lamp to the lower post of this lamp; 
then connecting a new wire from the upper 
post of same lamp to engine, under one of 
nuts holding manifold. The result was a 
greatly increased light, a good white light 
at a slow engine speed, and either lamp burn- 
ing independent of the other. What is the 
source of this added light? 

2—Does this arrangement injure the engine 
in any way? It does not seem to affect the 
running of the car.—Newman Bros. 


The two lamps on the Ford are ordinar- 
ily connected in series. That is, the same 
current passes through both, and if the 

















Fig. 10—Iron braces used to hold spindles rigid in using Ford wheels on trailer 
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magneto generates, say, 16 volts, only 8 
volts is applied to each lamp. At low en- 
gine speeds the voltage will be consider- 
ably less than this and the lamps then 
burn dim. By rearranging the wiring as 
described, you connect the two lamps in 
parallel. The full voltage of the lamps is 
then applied to each lamp and naturally 
the lamps burn brighter. 

We should think that the practice would 
make the lamp bulbs very short-lived, un- 
less you carefully avoid going at high 
speed. The increased load on the magneto 
would also have a tendency to demagnetize 
the magnets. To produce the same light 
the magnets must furnish twice as much 
eurrent as with the original winding con- 
nections and the demagnetizing effect is 
proportional to the current delivered. 


Ford Spindles on Trailer 


Dexter, Mo.—Editor Motor AGcE—How can 
I attach Ford spindle bodies to a Ford axle 
or some other form of axle, so that I may 
use Ford wheels in the construction of a 
trailer? The problem is to keep them from 
turning even slightly.—Geo. A. Evans. 


Probably the simplest way would be to 
make two iron braces out of metal \% in. 
thick and 1% in. wide, fastening them as 
shown in Fig. 10. The braces can be 
twisted properly by heating them red hot 
and holding one end in a vise while the 
other is twisted with a large wrench. 
Holes are then drilled in the axle and 
braces and the latter held rigid with ma- 
chine bolts. 


Has Lighting Scheme for Ford | 


Columbus, Pa.—Editor Motor AGcE—I have 
discovered a way to make a better light on 
my Ford. 6n the right headlight I put both 
the original wires together and then ran a 
ground wire to replace the one taken out. 
Does this injure the magneto? 

2—How should a spotlight be connected so 
as to have it light with the headlights, or 80 
it could be turned on separately? 

3—What is the price of an overhead valve 
attachment for a Ford? 

4—-What is the gear ratio in high and low 
gear on a Ford?—Norman Scholton. 


1—This is answered in the reply to New- 
man Bros., appearing elsewhere in this de- 
partment. 

2—Connect the spotlight wires at the 
point of origin of the headlight wires be- 
yond the headlight switch. Then put an 
extra switch in a jumper around the head- 
light switch. 

3—The price of this is $83. 

4—The ratio in high is 3 7/40 to 1, while 
in low it is 8 tol. 


Timing Elmore Distributer 


Minot, N. D.—Editor Motor AGcE—How can 
I set or time the gas control valve on my 
Elmore roadster, model 26, which is located 
in a seat about the middle of the gas dis- 
tributer? 

2—Is the wheel on crankshaft to drive fan 
= with a key or set screw?— H. 
ta 


1—There are two ways of knowing that 
the gas distributer is properly timed. | If 
you will notice there is an arrow stamped 
on the end of the distributer shaft and 
a set screw that holds the fan pulley on 
the main engine shaft. When both the ar- 
row and the set screw point in the same 
line the timing of the distributer is cor- 
rect. Another way to confirm the timing 
is to have the set screw pointing straight 
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down, in which case the second port of the 
distributer which controls the gas enter- 
ing the pump chamber of the first cylinder 
will be entirely open. In making this test 
you must invariably have the distributer 
in the advanced position. It is also neces- 
sary to remove the first cylinder, the one 
next to the radiator, in order to observe 
the port openings. 


2—A set screw. 


Connecting Spotlight on Chandler 


Bucyrus, O.—Editor Motor AGEr—Advise 
method and show sketch how to cut in a 
spotlight on a Chalmers 6 equipped with 
Gray & Davis starting and lighting system, 
single wire.—G. E. Ruth. 


If the light is equipped with a switch, as 
they usually are, you can run a wire from 
the tail light terminal on the junction box, 
as shown by the dotted line in Fig. 13 and 
grounding the other wire. 


EXPLAIN DELCO GROUNDED BRUSH 
Prevents Electrostatic Induction in the 
Plug Cables 


Llano, Tex.—Editor Motor AGEr—Explain 
in detail the purpose and principle of the 
grounded brush in the rotar of the Delco 
Junior System. It is apparently a safety 
device to protect the ignition coil. 


2—Which is the best way to grind valves? 
It appears to me that if I ground them with 
the tension on the springs on them it would 
cut the face in too much before obtaining a 
good seat.—Clark Smith. 


The object of the grounding brush in the 
Delco distributer may be explained as fol- 
lows: When a spark occurs in one of the 
cylinders and the sparking current impulse 
passes through the cable connecting with 
the spark plug in that cylinder, an electro- 
static induction effect is set up in the 
cables leading to all of the other spark 
plugs, which generally lie very close to the 
cable in which the current passes. This 
electrostatic induction may be so strong as 
to cause sparks to pass at the spark plugs 
to which the cables are connected. If a 
spark occurs in the cylinder in which the 
inlet stroke is taking place, the fresh 
charge in that cylinder will be ignited and 
a back-fire through the carbureter will oc- 
eur. By grounding the cable leading to 
the spark plug in this cylinder by means 
of the grounding brush in the distributer 
the electrostatically induced charge in the 
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cable will be led off to the ground and can 
cause no harm. 

Valves are never ground in with the 
valve springs in place. A small spring is 
sometimes placed directly under the valve 
head when a valve is to be ground. This 
automatically lifts the valve off its seat 
in grinding, which is necessary in order to 
prevent the formation of circular grooves 
on the valve seat. The spring, of course, 
only lifts the valve when the operator re- 
leases his pressure on the valve grinding 
tool. 


Replacing Wire on Regal 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Editor Motor Acp—I have 
a Regal stripped to a speedster and equipped 
with a Westinghouse generator. The wiring 
is badly oil-soaked in places and I wish to 
replace it. I believe the wiring has been 
changed from its original to a certain extent, 
and would like to have correct diagram how 
it should be wired. The sketch herewith 
shows location of battery, light, horn, gen- 
erator, etc. 

2—What kind of wire should I use?—W. J. 
Griese. 


1—The diagram is shown in Fig. 14. 

2—The best wire for lights has an insula- 
tion on the outside consisting of heavy 
braid, an intermediate layer of treated 
cloth and an inner covering of rubber. The 
wire itself consists of fine strands of cop- 
per wire and is called flexible, stranded, 
cable. Number 12 B. & S. gage wire is 
about right for the lights. 


.Worm Timing Gears in Oakland 


Little Rock, Ark.—Editor Motor AcE—My 
1913 model 42 Oakland has a four-cylinder 
Northway engine. The timing gears are 
worn just enough to cause an annoying little 
knock. Is there any way to take up this 
play or stop the knock without replacement? 
I thought of putting some 600 W. in the gear- 
case to deaden the noise. If this were done, 
could it work its way into the crankcase, 
and would it cause any trouble if it did?— 
Reginald Yates. 


There is no way in which this play can 
be taken up without actually replacing 
the gears. You can, however, remedy mat- 
ters considerably by putting in the lubri- 
cant you mention. The Chicago agency of 
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the Oakland states that this is an effective 
remedy and no harm will result from the 
use thereof. The oil should be put in about 
every 500 miles or so. 


Camphor in Gasoline 


Manson, Ia.—Editor Motor Acr—Is there 
any advantage in_using moth balls in low 
grade gasoline? Does their use injure the 
engine in any way? 

2—Is there any way to increase the charg- 
ing ability of the Auto-Lite generator of my 
75 Overland 1916?7—H. A. Lowe. 


1—The use of camphor in gasoline has 
been experimented with for some years and 
the reports are so varying that it is hard to 
get any data on the subject. In England 
a few years ago some experimenting was 
done with*eamphor, using it in connection 
with a fuel called benzol. The latter does 
not vaporize as readily as gasoline. So 
far as we know there is no special harm 
done to the engine by using moth balls in 
the fuel. 

2—No. 


Some Steam Car Inquiries 


New Cumberland, W. Va.—Editor MoTOR 
AGE—Furnish the address of the Stanley 
Steamer? 

2—Has it a transmission or is the engine 
reversed? 

3—What is the gear ratio? 

4—What is the price and weight of the 
Stanley? 

5—How is the Doble steam car reversed; 
also, what is the weight?—Geo. B. Watson. 


1—Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, 
Mass. 

2—The car is reversed by reversing the 
links in the engine in the same manner as 
done on a steam locomotive. 

3—The gear on the engine which meshes 
directly with the gear on the differential 
has 40 teeth, the axle gear having 60 teeth. 
This makes the gear ratio 1.5 to 1. 

4—-The weight including water, gasoline, 
etc., is about 3600 lb. The five-passenger 
ear sells for $2,200 and the seven-passenger 
for $2,300. The price of the three-passenger 
roadster is the same as that for the five- 
passenger, according to the Chicago sales 
office. 

5—By reversing the engine. 
is 3500 lb. 


The weight 


Battery Probably Sulphated 


Goliad, Tex.— Editor Motor AGE— The 
lights on our _ six-cylinder Overland car 
brighten up when the motor is speeded, but 
when running slowly they get so dim as to 
make it impossible to see the road. The 
battery and generator seem to be in perfect 
condition and we have done everything we 
could to locate the trouble. What is the 
matter?—Albrecht Auto Co. 

It does not seem possible that your bat- 
tery is in perfect condition, for if it were, 
the lamps should light up to a normal de- 
gree of brightness if the generator were 
not running at all. The battery is prob- 
ably sulphated and should be given a long 


charge at a low rate to freshen it. 


Data on Miniature Cars 


Racine, Wis.—Editor Motor AGE—Where 
can I get information on specifications of 
Baby Peugeot and Zebre? Am chiefly in- 
terested in cylinder dimensions. 


2—What is the difference between the 
European and S. A. E. hp. rating?—T. W. 
Cushing. 


1—The Baby Peugeot was fitted with a 
monobloe engine having a bore and stroke 
of 2.17 and 3.54 in. respectively. It was 
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rated at 7.5 hp. Other details of the car 
included a Bosch magneto, leather-faced 
cone clutch, three-speed gearbox, live axle, 
bevel drive, 20-in. wheels, about 3 in. of 
road clearance and quarter-elliptic springs. 


MoTor AGE has no specifications of the 
Zebre. 


2—There is no difference. Remember that 
these ratings are taken at 1000 ft. per min- 
ute piston speed. 


Electric Lights on Saxon 


Kennewick, Wash.—Editor Motor AGcrEr—l 
wish to wire my small Saxon roadster for 
electric lights. I am inclosing a small 
diagram of the location of the battery, lights, 
etc. Fill in the lines that the wires must 
follow in order to give the desired results. 
I have had trouble in getting the dash and 
tail light to burn at the same time; when one 
burns the other is out.—F. B. 


A method of wiring the lights is shown 
in Fig. 15. Two switches are fitted, one 
for the headlights and the other for the 
dash and tail light. Thus either the head 
lights can be used alone or the other two. 
If desired you can install another switch 
so that the dash and tail light can be 
worked separately. However, when they 
are connected as shown, the dash light will 
act as a check on the other, thus indicat- 
ing whether or not it is lit. 


Knocks When Run Short While 


Ipswich, S. D.—Editor Motor AGcr—The 
engine in my Overland model 83 knocks quite 
badly when traveling over hilly or muddy 
roads where it has to pull quite hard on high 
gear and low speed. hen again, it will be 
all right. It is a clear, metallic knock and 
more noticeable when the car has been run 
only a short while, or with a very lean mix- 
ture. What is the trouble?—John Kammers., 


A metallic knock which increases as the 
throttle is opened is in nearly all cases 
caused by carbon in the engine, which be- 
comes very hot and ignites the gas, causing 
what is known as pre-ignition. Worn pis- 
ton rings will act in much the same way, in- 
asmuch as they are allowed to stand still 
in the cylinders while the piston travels a 
short distance, corresponding to the wear 
at the beginning of the power stroke. The 
knock occasioned by worn rings is not so 
intense as that resulting from carbon de- 
posits. Other causes may be too lean a 
mixture, poor valve adjustment or spark 
lever advanced too far.’ 


Shows How to Rebuild Buick 


Harrisburg, Ill—Editor Motor AGE— 
Sometime ago someone was inquiring for 
instructions to strip a model 10 Buick. 
This illustration might help him.—Lloyd 
Stevens. 


The 
Fig. 16. 


suggested change is shown in 


Probably Manifold Air Leak 


Leland, Ia.—Editor Motor AGcE—My 1915 
Dodge touring car will not run unless the 
primer or choke adjustment on the dash is 
pulled about half way up. There do not 
seem to be any parts worn or broken. How 
can the trouble be remedied? Will it harm 
the car any to run it this way?—B. Buren. 

The fact that you have to pull out the 
choke adjustment to keep the engine run- 


ning would: seem to indicate that there was 
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Fig. 15—Layout for wiring on Saron 


an air leak somewhere in the engine, dilut- 
ing the mixture to such an extent that it 
is necessary to compensate for it by means 
of the primer or choke adjustment. Try 
running the engine with the primer in the 
normal position and squirt a little gasoline 
around the intake manifold connections. If 
the engine speeds up, it proves there is a 
leak present. There is no special harm in 
running an engine in this manner, but it is 
not working under ideal conditions. 


HIS OVERLAND MISFIRES ON HIGH 


May Be Due to Dirt in Carbureter or 
Faulty Ignition 


Lakonta, Ia.—Editor Motor AcE—My model 
83 Overland misfires on high, but will run fine 
on first and second. I have had the car- 
bureter adjusted and it will run all right for 
a while but as soon as it stands overnight it 
acts the same way. Could it be the spark 
plugs? The car will not throttle down on 
high at all without missing. What is the 
remedy-—W. G. Black. 


Your engine probably misfires because 
there is dirt or some other obstruction un- 
der the needle valve of the carbureter. 


When you run the ear in first and second, 
the engine turns faster than when it is 
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propelling the car on high gear, the in- 
creased speed of the engine causing greater 
suction in the cylinders which may suffice 
to lift the foreign matter enough to let a 
proper amount of fuel past the nozzle. 
Then when the car is thrown into high gear 
and the engine turns less rapidly, the for- 
eign matter may again lodge in the needle 
valve opening, causing the engine to miss 
on account of not getting sufficient fuel. 
Unscrew the needle valve completely and 
see if there is any foreign matter on it and 
also take off the gasoline pipe union to see 
if the gasoline from the tank is flowing to 
the carbureter at the proper rate. You 
may be feeding too rich a mixture, which 
has a tendency to choke the engine. Also 
see that the points on the magneto are not 
pitted and that they are the proper dis- 
tance apart. 


Car Jerks on High Gear 


Sparland, Ill.—Editor Moror Acge—My 1917 
model C Moline-Knight has been run only 200 
miles and the motor is not pulling well on high 
gear. One day I used the car for 12 miles and 
it seemed O. K.; the next day it would not pull 
at all, although the weather was the same. The 
car gives that jerking motion when the shift is 
made to third speed and continues that way 
until a speed of about 15 m.p.h. is reached. 
When running in low it seems to run smoothly 
enough when a certain speed is reached and the 
road is level, but when it comes to a little hill 
it slows right down and knocks very perceptibly 
whether the spark is advanced or retarded. The 
plugs are clean; the sediment has been drained 
from the carbureter and adjusted as always, 
but to no avail; the battery is in good shape. 
What is the trouble ?—C. H. Bussell. 


Trouble such as you are experiencing 
may be caused by several things, but usu- 
ally it can be traced to the carbureter or 
ignition. We do not mean by this that the 
carbureter is at fault in its design, etc., but 
the chances are that dirt or some other 
form of obstruction has gotten under the 
needle valve. <A partial stoppage of the 
gasoline to the engine will make the latter 
behave in the manner you mention. Also 
look to the magneto points and see that 
they do not stick. Try varying the mix- 
ture; it may be too lean or too rich. Your 
engine may not have proper compression, 
which will make it sluggish on hills or 
when it is pulling hard. Look to the plugs 
and see that they do not leak. It is also 
well to check up on the valve action and 
see that this is right. 
2 


Fig. 16—What one reader of Motor Age did in converting an old model 10 Buick into 
speedster 











New 1918 


Continental Engine 
with Con- 


necticut Ignition 

Y a practical combination of the lead- 
B ing characteristics of the six-cylinders 
cars known as models 85 and 88, the Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, has thus con- 
densed its line somewhat. The net result 
of this combination is a car to be desig- 
nated as model 89. The powerplant of the 
new car is the same as that used in the 
model 88. It consists of a 45 hp. Contin- 
ental engine having a bore and stroke of 
3% by 5% in. respectively. The company 
compromised on the wheelbase and chose 
120 in. In the two older models this was 
116 and 125 in. 

Bearing in mind that the new ear is a 
combination of the elements contained in 
its predecessors, practically everything as- 
sociated with previous Willy’s practice is 
carried out in some form or other on the 
new car. The cone clutch has been re- 
tained; the gearset is in unit with the rear 
axle; a three-quarter floating axle is fitted 
and torque tube method of taking the tor- 
sional stresses. The tires on the model 89 
are 33 by 41% in., which is larger than those 
used on the smaller six last year and 
smaller than those used on the larger six. 


The purchaser has the choice of three 
bodies for this particular model, one a 
seven-passenger touring, a four-passenger 
Cloverleaf type at $1,295 and a six-passen- 
ger sedan, the price of which has not as 
yet been announced. The bodies have the 
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Willys Six Announced 





Instrument board of the new Willys six 


same characteristics as the previous Over- 
land models; the touring car having a 
double cowl and leather pads on the doors. 
Two disappearing seats in the tonneau and 
the doors are provided with front hinges of 
the disappearing type. All of the uphol- 
stery is carried out in long grain Duratex. 
Large pockets are fitted to all of the doors 
and the tool box is placed under the front 
seat. The Club four-passenger body is 
streamline in design and equipped with a 
single cowl. Another thing to appeal to 








New six cylinder model of the Willys-Overland and below, the six-cylinder club roadster 


Bodies in Four, Five 
and 


Seven Passenger 

the tourist is the fact that the front seats 
are separate and can be adjusted in both 
a forward and backward direction. On 
this particular model the tool box is carried 
under the back seat. All three types of 
bodies are fitted with crowned fenders 
made of heavy metal. 

Olive green has been chosen as a stan- 
dard finish for model 89, with light green 
wheels. The upholstery is also in dark 
green, while the fittings are nickel and 
polished aluminum. The fenders and trim- 
mings are finished in black enamel. The 
control is similar with that of the former 
Overland cars, in that the electric buttons 
are arranged on the steering column, while 
the instruments are grouped on the cowl 
board to meet a projected instrument 
board. 

In regard to the engine, this is the stan- 
dard form of Continental, using six cylin- 
ders which are cast in block, with the 
valves on the right side. The engine is of 
the L-head type and fitted with a Tillot- 
son carbureter which receives the gasoline 
from a vacuum tank. Ignition is by a sin- 
gle battery system, with a Connecticut dis- 
tributer operating in conjunction with an 
80 amp. hr. storage battery. The latter can 
be had in either a Willard U. S. L., or 
Pres-O-Lite make. The starting system is 
the Auto-Lite. It is wired for a 6-volt, 
two-wire system and the starting motor en-+ 
gages the rim of the flywheel through @# 
Bendix-drive. From the engine the drive 
is taken through an internal cone clutch 
and thence to a three-speed selective gear 
system placed on the rear axle. Spiral 
gears are used in the rear axle drive to 
the three-quarter floating axle. The gear 
ratio on high is 4 to 1. 

In addition to the conventional equip- 
ment of tools, jack, etc., the new model 89 
is provided with a Stewart-Warner speed- 
ometer, Stanweld demountable rims and a 
Kellogg power tire pump. 





BAY STATE CARS INCREASE 


Boston, Mass., July 7—According to the 
figures just published by the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission, there has been an 
average of 1008 more motor vehicles reg- 
istered each month since January 1, or a 
total of 6042 vehicles more than were listed 
for the entire year of 1916. In other words 
while there were 136,809 machines regis- 
tered for all 1916 in Massachusetts there 
were listed up to July 1, 142,851. Com- 
pared with the figures of the first six 
months in 1916 with the same period this 
year it shows a gain of more than 37,000. 
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Top view of the Willy’s club roadster, showing the adjustable front seats 


This is very good evidence of motor 
prosperity in Massachusetts. But there 
are other figures to back it up. There 
were 298 more dealers added to the list for 
1917 so far than all last year. It shows 
that there is no dearth of men who are 
ready to enter the motor industry and 
place their money in agencies and garages. 
This gives a total so far of 2275, while all 
last year there were only 1977 listed. The 
state has received $1,607,796.03 so far, or 
nearly $47,000 more than was paid in for all 
last year. The fees this year should reach 
some $2,000,000 and the registrations soon 
will go above the 150,000 mark, for there 
has been a big rush since the warm weather 
started. 





DEALERS IN SALES CAMPAIGN 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 7—Following 
closely upon the heels of the Summer Salon 
conducted by the Milwaukee Automobile 
Dealers’ Association on June 28, 29 and 30, 
another sales-boosting event was under- 
taken to-day by a number of well known 
dealers of Milwaukee on their own account. 
The event is called ‘‘Buy Your Car Now’’ 
week, and the dates are July 7 to 14 inelu- 
sive. It was announced this morning by 
eleven of the most prominent distributers 
of Milwaukee, as follows: 

George W. Browne, Overland; Buick 
Motor Co.; Moon Motor Car Co. of Wiscon- 
sin; the Kissel Kar Co.; R. D. Rockstead, 
Lexington and Allen; Achen Motor Co., 
Chandler; Adams-Hopkins Auto Sales Co., 
MeFarlan Six and Stephens Six; Jonas Au- 
tomobile Co., Cadillac; Mitchell Automo- 
bile Co., Mitchell; Milwaukee Auto Sales 
Co., Briscoe; Osmond Motor Car Co., Chal- 
mers. 





ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR SAXON 


Detroit, July 7—A committee of banks 
and large supply houses, with which the 
Saxon Motor Car Co. has been dealing, will 
undertake to furnish additional capital so 
that the Saxon company need not be re- 
stricted for lack of ample cash resources. 
An advisory committee has been appointed 
consisting of the following: W. C. Rands, 
chairman, president Motor Products Corp., 


Detroit; A. H. Zimmerman, treasurer of 
the Continental Motors Corp., Detroit; C. 
W. Dickerson, treasurer Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit; Ralph Van Vechten, 
vice-president Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago; William J. Gray, 
vice-president First and Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit; Charles R. Talbot, 
vice-president National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, secretary of advisory committee. 





MYERS HEADS CHASSIS COMMITTEE 

Detroit, July 7—Cornelius T. Meyers, 
consulting engineer, has been appointed 
chairman of the chassis builders’ commit- 
tee, in Washington, for standardization of 
the Class A army motor trucks. Mr. Myers 
is working upon a design to be submitted 
to a conference of United States army 
officers and motor truck builders this week. 





WAR TAX NOW FIXED 
Washington, D. C., July 9—The Senate 
committee has finally written the war tax 
revenue bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate for action, the bill containing an ex- 
cess profits levy which is expected to bring 
in $730,000,000 under a graduated levy 
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service. The new bill makes no change in 
the form of tax on motor cars, trucks, ete., 
decided upon and published three weeks 
ago. The bill also includes an increase 
of one-fourth of a cent a pound upon sec- 
ond-class postage, and a tax of 5 per cent 
upon all advertising with an exemption up 
to and including $4,000. 





OZARK TRAIL CONVENTION HELD 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9—St. Louisans who 
have been aiding in the work of promoting 
the Ozark Trails have received word from 
Amarillo, Tex., that the recent convention 
there was a great success. More than 
12,000 visitors registered during the ses- 
sions and more than 5,000 visitors who ar- 
rived in motor cars were assigned quarters 
in the tent city. Col. W. H. Harvey, well 
remembered as ‘‘Coin’’ Harvey of the 
first Bryan campaign, who has been chief 
promoter of the Ozark Trails, presided. 

The chief work of the convention was 
the decision as to the various section 
routes. This was decided chiefly on the 
recommendation of M. C. Wells of ‘Wash- 
ington who, following the passage of a reso- 
lution by Congress, has been assigned to 
grade the routes after traveling over them 
in a car, as available for military purposes. 
They were graded by the usual system of 
points for distance, drainage, width, 
grades, concrete culverts, curve turns, 
above high water, hard surface, enterprise 
and co-operation. 

The decisions were: 

From St. Louis to Springfield, Mo., the 
Northern route. 

From Springfield, Mo., to Joplin, the 
Mount Vernon route. 

From Joplin to Tulsa, Okla., the Nowata 
route. 

From Tulsa to Oklahoma City, the Cen- 
tral route. 

W. H. Harvey was re-elected president. 
The vice-presidents are: D. M. Lightfoot, 
Springfield, Mo.; Harry P. Scott, Chanute, 
Kan.; Floyd Thompson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; R. H. Whitlow, Rogers, Ark.; ©. C. 
Small, Wellington, Tex.; J. W. Cook, Tu- 
eumeari, N. M. 





Seating arrangement of the new Willy’s six touring car, showing the double cowl 
effect and disappearing extra seats 
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Features of 1918 Buick Cars 


Line Includes Two Six- vt 
Cylinder Chassis— Small At 
Six Discontinued aS 


HREE standard models of chassis com- 
T prises the Buick line for 1918. Two of 
these are sixes, and the only material dif- 
ference between them is in the wheelbase, 
which is 124 in. in the larger and 118 in. 
in the smaller. The engines are identical 
in each. On the four-cylinder chassis the 
smaller types of bodies are mounted. The 
light delivery wagon uses the small chassis 
also. The engine formerly known as the 
Buick Little Six has been discontinued 
and in its place the standard six-cylinder 
will be used. Production has been greatly 
simplified, inasmuch as instead of making 
three engines for the complete line of cars, 
it is now only necessary to make two, the 
six and the four. The line has also been 
improved by the addition of the light de- 
livery wagon. 

The four-cylinder chassis, while in most 
respects the same as that of last year, 
known as the D-4, has been altered some- 
what in details. For instance, the gear 
type oil circulating pump has been adopted 
to replace the plunger type pump. The 
new pump is driven from off the camshaft 
by a horizontal shaft. An oil sight-feed 
has been installed on the instrument board. 
An ammeter is also installed. New valve 
lifts, with dust guards, are used and an 
improved accelerator pedal of the rocking 
type replaces the plunger type pedal previ- 
ously used. Also in the drive are found 
new kinds of universal joints, in which the 
steel pins bear directly against the steel 
bushings. No separate bushings are used 
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Buick disk clutch, which replaces clutch 
on siz-cylinder models 












New Buick coupe, showing 
cleverly mclded tbody 
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Seven - passenger touring 
sedan with permanent top 








The five-passenger Springfield type sedan, which uses the smaller six-cylinder chassis 


in the joints. The control lever has been 
lengthened, making the car more conveni- 
ent from the driver’s standpoint. The 
rear springs of this model have also been 
lengthened 4 in. The foregoing changes 
represent the chief mechanical changes of 
the four and so far as the appearance and 
riding qualities of the car are concerned, 
the following improvements manifest 
themselves. 

For one thing, the instrument board has 
been narrowed and trim rails added all 
around the body. The seats are low and 
have higher backs than heretofore, with 
plaited cushions and backs. Linoleum is 
used on the floor instead of rubber and 
the top is of mohair in place of the fabric 
formerly used. The side curtains are im- 
proved, with larger lights. Other new fea- 


tures include sloping windshield, crowned 
fenders, new type of demountable rims and 
better body finish in general. 

A few changes of a minor nature have 
been made in the larger six, principally in 
the body and color scheme, but as far as 
the engineering features of the chassis are 
concerned, the latter remain the same. It 
is the engine which has brought out par- 
ticularly for this seven-passenger car 
which has now been adopted as the stand- 
ard Buick six for both six-cylinder chassis. 

The primary improvement in the six 
which replaces the former Little Six, is, of 
course, in the larger engine, but in addi- 
tion, there are several other changes tend- 
ing to make the ear more comfortable. The 
wheelbase has been lengthened to from 

115 to 118 in., and in place of ‘the cone 
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Sectional view through sia-cylinder Buick engine, which is now standard for all Buick sia- 
cylinder cars 


elutch, a dry-plate multiple disk clutch is 
fitted. Another new feature is the fitting 
of an inclosed type of universal with 
spherical ball drive. Some of the other 
changes which will be noted on the new 
models which are just entering into pro- 
duction are as follows: 


Timken roller bearings in the front 
wheels in place of ball bearings; grip type 
of brake lever in place of the button type; 
ball-bearing distributer on the Delco gen- 
erator; raised radiator and hood; deeper 
frames; flush body panels and new Stewart 
speedometer. In order to improve the serv- 
ice work on the cars a hole has been cut in 
the side aprons to facilitate removal of 
the spring bolts. A hole has also been cut 
in the drip pan for draining the crankcase. 


Inspection of the six-cylinder engine re- 
veals the familiar Buick overhead valve 
action, the valves of which are inclosed in 
eages. The larger six is characterized by 
the fact that the inlet valves are larger 
than the exhaust, making it necessary to 
stagger them on the cylinder head. The 
bore and stroke of the engine is 3% and 
4% in. respectively, the cylinders being 
east in block. The pistons are fitted with 
three rings and the connecting rods are of 
the conventional I-beam construction. The 
crankshaft has four main bearings, the 
same being true of the camshaft. The 
valve drive is through external push rods 
to the overhead rockers. The valve dimen- 
sions are 1% in. across the throat for the 
inlet and 1% in. for the exhaust. The 
valve lift is 3% in. 

A constant level circulating splash sys- 
tem of oiling is used, operated by a gear 
pump driven by spiral gears from the cam- 
shaft. The pump is completely inclosed in 
the crankease. Oil is delivered directly to 
the main bearings and other points by 
splash. The water for cooling is circulated 
by a pump through a cellular type radiator. 


The fan, made of pressed steel, is driven 
by an adjustable belt from the camshaft. 

The carbureter is of the automatic float- 
feed type supplied by a vacuum system 
from the gasoline tank placed in the rear 
of the car. There is a carbureter air regu- 
lator on the instrument board. Ignition, 
lighting and starting is accomplished by a 
single-unit Deleo system, built as an in- 
tegral part of the engine, in conjunction 
with a three-cell, 80 amp. Exide battery. 
The Delco system operates at 6 volts. The 
reduction between the starting motor and 
the engine is 21.5 to 1. 


From the engine the drive is taken 
through a disk clutch to a _ three-speed 
selective sliding gearset. The rear axle is 
full-floating, having a 4 to 1 gear ratio on 
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the 118 in. car and a 4.61 to 1 on the 124 in. 
The drive shaft is 1% in. in diameter on 
the lighter car and 1% in. on the larger. 
Timken bearings are used in the differen- 
tial, with ball thrust, for the drive pinion 
and ring gear. The road clearance is 10% 
in. and the larger car is equipped with re- 
bound snubbers on the front. 


SE oe 


by 4% in. while on the 118 in. it 1s 3@y"t 
in. The front springs are 36 in. long-art2 
in. wide, with nine leaves on the smaller 
six and thirteen on the larger. Cantilever 
springs are used in the rear, these being 46 
in. long and 2% in. wide, having from eight 
to eleven leaves in accordance with the 
body. 

Outside of the changes previously men- 
tioned, the four-cylinder car remains the 
same as the 1917 model. The four is fitted 
with an overhead-valve block engine hav- 
ing a bore of 3% in. and stroke of 4% in. 
The cylinder head is removable. Splash 
system of lubrication is used; Delco light- 
ing, starting and ignition; cone-clutch and 
three-quarter floating rear axle. The tires 
on this model are 31 by 4 in. 


The same chassis is used for the delivery 
wagon, the body of which is in the form of 
the open flare type, with canopy top and 
side curtains. The inside of the body of 
the delivery car is 42% in. by 70 in., in- 
cluding the space under the rear of the 
driver’s seat. 


The body line for the 1918 Buicks has 
been broadened and made more complete. 
The seven-passenger car has a double cowl 
and disappearing extra seats. The seven- 
passenger sedan, a product of the Fisher 
Body Co., Detroit, gives a touring com- 
bination with permanent top and disap- 
pearing glass side panels. The seven-pas- 
senger touring car sells for $1,495, and the 
sedan for $2,175. On the smaller six-cylin- 








Buick seven-passenger touring car, showing double cowl and, below, the four-cylinder road- 


ster which sells for $795 
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Buick delivery wagon, which uses the same chassis as the four-cylinder pleasure cars 


der chassis there are four bodies to be had; 
a three-passenger roadster at $1,265, a five- 
passenger touring at $1,265, a five-passen- 
ger coupe selling for $1,695 and a five-pas- 
senger Springfield type touring sedan for 
$1,795. On the four-cylinder there are two 
styles of passenger bodies and the delivery 
body. Both of the former sell for $795, one 
being a two-passenger roadster and the 
other a five-passenger touring. The price 
of the delivery wagon is $790. 





DRIVE AWAY CARS HELD 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9—Monday and 
Tuesday, before the Fourth, dealers drove 
153 cars away from here. Soon after they 
departed reports of arrests in nearby towns 
came pouring in. Local officers had held 
the drivers for lack of a license. A few 
days ago the state officers sent out letters 
warning county and town officials to be on 
the alert for motor cars not properly 
tagged. In St. Louis it long has been the 
custom to pass drivers taking new cars 
from a dealer’s salesrooms, but the subur- 
ban officers could not see it. W. C. Ander- 
son obtained the release of all drivers by 
showing the local officials that it would 
cost more than $25,000 to obtain license 
tags for all cars driven from the assembly 
plant. 





BONUS FOR STEADY WORKERS 

La Crosse, Wis., July 9—That the pro- 
posed production of 1000 tractors for 
this year may not suffer from scarcity of 
labor, the La Crosse Tractor Co. called its 
employees together July 3 and offered to 
give each employee now working, or who 
shall hereafter be employed, and who shall 
work steadily through to November 1, a 
bonus amounting to 10 per cent of his 
wages earned during that period. No em- 
ployee shall be discharged except for cause 
and if any employee is conscripted he will 
be paid pro rata, that is, he will receive as 
a bonus 10 per cent of his wages earned 
up to the time he goes into service. The 
plan is said to have been made largely 
to encourage steady and efficient work 


and to offset the inducements of higher 
salaries being made elsewhere to attract 
the company’s employees. The company 
his openings for a number of machine and 
bench hands and tool makers. 





BETTER COPS; FEWER LAWS 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9—After a long 
series of conferences of officials and com- 
mittees of clubs interested in motor car 
law inforcement, a recommendation has 
been made that alert officers are a greater 
need than more laws. The conference de- 
clared that most of the offenses, aside from 
parking law violations, were committed be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the traffic officers. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK 


I am the motor truck, 
Conceived in the interests 
Of progress. 
I come forth a perfect being. 
My task is to render service 
To the children of men. 
My great heart throbs at man’s command 
And vast power courses through 
My sinews of steel. 
The bleak winds of winter 
And the dawn of a mid-summer morning 
Are alike to me. 
I know not darkness 
Or light, but labor on 
As untiring at the eternal years. 
I serve the high and the low; 
I bring bread to the children 
Of the wage-earner ; 
I am the obedient slave of 
The millionaire. 
I have taken up the burdens 
Laid down by the horse and ox; 
I am speeding them on and on 
Keeping step with the great strides 
Of Science. 
I am also an implement of war; 
I serve alike under the white lights 
Of the great cities, or 
Out on the lonely desert plain. 
In the end when man has finished 
His work on earth 
I garb myself in funeral robes— 
The hearse— 
And bear him to his last 
Resting place. 
I am blind, feelingless, never-tiring ; 
I am the servant of mankind; 
I am the motor truck. 
—By J. H. Kershner. 
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A remedy for this was that all police offic- 
ers be instructed to watch for light, cut- 
out and speed violations and instructed to 
make arrests or report tag numbers of 
offenders. 

A strong point was made that the traf- 
fic policemen could not be responsible for 
the inforcement of laws over the entire 
eity. Also it was suggested that motor- 
eycle policemen be put in uniforms, as it 
was more important to prohibit law viola- 
tions than unexpectedly to arrest violators. 
All conferees agreed that a traffic police- 
man in uniform was the best means of ob- 
taining obedience to laws. 





N. A. C. C. ADMITS NEW MEMBERS 

New York, July 6—The membership of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merece now includes 109 complete vehicle 
manufacturing companies. The Service 
Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., was the 
109th. Forty-three of the members make 
commercial cars; some of these also make 
passenger cars. Members admitted recently 
are Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hal Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jordan 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Kleiber & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Liberty Motor 
Car Co., Detroit; Moline Plow Co., Moline, 
I1l.; Simplex Automobile Co., New York. 





U. S. MOTOR EXPORTS 

New York, July 6—Australia imported 
more than $6,000,000 worth of motor cars 
and accessories during 1916. During the 
last two years the exports have been as 
follows: Motor chassis, $1,812,912 in 1915 
and $4,749,104 in 1916; motor car bodies, 
$472,994 and $1,521,141; motorcycles, $138,- 
393 and $588,705; and manufactures of 
rubber, $832,735 and $2,939,131. 

The imports from the United States into 
New South Wales were: Motor chassis, 
$712,791 in 1915 and $1,965,695 in 1916; 
motor car bodies, $175,374 and $619,227; 
motorcycles, $19,684 and $160,929, and 
manufactures of rubber, $1,217,398 and 
$2,012,560. 





WAS TITAN; NOW HINKLEY 

Detroit, July 7—The Titan Motors Corp., 
organization of which was announced in a 
recent issue of MoTror AGE, has changed its 
name to the Hinkley Motors Corp. The 
change is made because it was found that 
the name Titan has been previously used. 
The company will first devote its activities 


to the manufacture of army truck engines. 





NEW MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Fremont, Ohio, July 7—The Taylor Mo- 
tor Truck Co. with a capital of $1,000,000 
has been incorporated and will take over 
the Burford Motor Co. here. Stockholders 
of the company include R. E. Taylor, who 
was formerly with the Gramm Motor Co., 
Lima, Ohio; Robert Willoughby, New York 
City, and E. M. Sheehan, L. A. DeRan and 
E. H. Weinhart, of Fremont. 
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The Nonpareil revolving motor stand 


Nonpareil Revolving Motor Stand 


HIS stand is designed for quick han- 

dling of the Ford engine in the shop. 
The stand is substantially built of iron and 
steel and holds the engine at any angle for 
rapid and convenient work, either crank- 
shaft or valve side up. The engine is al- 
ways free to turn over, which is a desirable 
feature when feeling out bearings. The 
transmission and flywheel can be easily de- 
tached when the engine is held on this 
stand and there is no danger of damaging 
the valve stems or abrasing the magneto 
windings, it is said. The machine is port- 
able, being mounted on two wheels at one 
end. The engine is attached by four quick 
acting clamps. No bolts are used. Non- 
pareil Mfg. Co., Cochranton, Pa. 


Syracuse Ford Lock 


The lock is installed on the regular 
switch and claimed to be absolutely burglar 
proof, because it can be turned only by the 
three keys that come with it. Also, even 
though the plate screws are removed, the 
plate cannot be taken off without the key. 
It is further stated that a master key is 
impossible and additional keys are ob- 
tainable from the makers only by lock num- 
ber. There are no wires to connect when 
installing it and it is said that the lock can 
be installed in about 3 min., with the aid 
of a screw driver only. It is finished in 





switch 
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highly polished nickel. Price, $1.50. Syra- 
cuse Universal Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Clear-O-Scope 

The Clear-O-Scope is a device for keep- 
ing the windshield clear in stormy weather. 
It slips over the top of the shield and can 
be installed in a few moments on any make 
of car as there are no adjustments to make 
and no bolts or screws to be put in. A 
springy handle holds it snugly in place and 
that combined with the rubber guards, ef- 
fectually prevents rattling, it is claimed. 
The price is $1. The Clear-O-Scope Co., 
Chicago. 


Valhalla Moisturizer 


This is a device to be fitted to an en- 
gine to take warm moist air or vapor from 
the radiator and feed it to the cylinders 
by way of the intake manifold. Gasoline, 
distillate or any other fuel, is said to car- 
burete more freely with the introduction 
of moisture into the cylinders. With the 
Valhalla Moisturizer an engine is said to 
be capable of 25 per cent more speed, 
power and mileage. The device is also 
.claimed to be an efficient carbon remover. 
Price, $10. Valhalla Products Co., Chicago. 


Fox Arbor Fress 
Announcement has been made by the 
Sunderland Machinery & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb., of a new arbor press built to 





Fox arbor press for forcing in bushings, 
etc. 





table and lower rack bar. 
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Four-in-One Ford switch key 


take work up to 19 in. in diameter. The 
No. 4 press shown is equipped with a spe- 
cial type of table elevating and lowering 
mechanism. A counter weight on the back 
of the press carries most of the weight of 
The frame and 
table are of cast iron; the rack pinion, pawl 
and ratchet of alloy steel. The floor space 


‘needed for the press is 24 by 33 in. and the 


height is 60 in. The complete outfit weighs 
1100 lbs. The ram or rack has a movement 
of 17 in., while the leverage is 60 to 1, thus 
a maximum amount of pressure can be ex- 
erted with the least effort on the part of 
the operator. 


Four-In-One Switch Key 


A switch key for Ford cars, designed to 
make most any adjustment on the Ford 
spark coils, has been brought out by 
Everett Ward, 1777 Broadway, New York. 
It is fitted with a screw driver end for ad- 
justing the vibrator screw. The open end 
wrench is used for the coil terminal post 
nuts. The square hole in the center is for 
the gas tank valve, while the key proper 
fits the lock on the coil box the same as the 
Ford key. The key is copper plated and 
polished and sells for 15 ets. 


Ad-El-Ite Carbon Remover 

This is a liquid put up in quart, pint and 
half-pint cans intended to be introduced 
into the combustion chambers of an en- 
gine for the purpose of removing the ac- 
cumulated carbon deposits. In use a table- 
spoonful of the fluid is placed in each cyl- 
inder through the spark plug hole and the 
plugs replaced loosely. The engine is 
allowed to stand for an hour or so, or over- 
night, whereupon the plugs are removed 
and the engine turned over several times to 
force out the surplus gases. Then the plugs 
are replaced in the usual way and the en- 
gine allowed to run. The carbon, it is said, 
will come out of the exhaust line in the 
form of fine powder or chunks. The half- 
pint, pint and quart cans sell for 50 cts., 
85 cts., and $1.50 respectively. Adams & 
Elting Co., Chicago. 

















B. S. A. ROAD CONDITIONS—Here 
are pictured general road conditions 
in British South Africa. The photo- 
graphs are from H. J. Rogaly, Hup- 
mobile agent in Port Elizabeth 


ASOLINE Record for May—Consumption 
of 193,446 bbl. of gasoline in May was a 
Minnesota record, according to A. M. Opsahl, 
oil inspector. Last year the May record was 
126,884 bbl. 


lowa Adds 27,176 Cars—Registrations of 
new motor cars in Iowa show a total of 27,- 
176 of cars for the first six months of the 
year. This does not include makes of which 
less than ten have been registered. Fords 
lead the list with 16,950, and Buicks are sec- 
ond with 1632. Overlands rank third with 
1388. 


Motor Truck Club Changes Membership— 
The membership requirements of the Motor 
Truck Club are changed so trade members 
and others interested in the welfare and the 
advancement of motor trucks are eligible for 
membership along with the actual owners or 
operators of trucks. Heretofore only owners 
could hold membership. 


Minnesota Runs Short of Tags—With 27,- 
000 sets of tags issued since Jan. 1 the Min- 
nesota secretary of state found himself short 
2000 on orders and is issuing special certifi- 
cates to new car owners to protect them 
against arrest for not displaying number 
tags. Labor scarcity at the factory is 
charged with the shortage. 


Motorists Meet at Amarillo—One of the 
features of the convention of the Ozark 
Trails Highway Association held at Amarillo, 
Tex., recently, was a parade in which more 
than 3000 cars participated. More than 10,- 
000 delegates and other visitors attended the 
convention. They represented the contending 
routes in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas and New Mexico. D. M. 
Lightfoot, of Springfield, Mo., presided over 
the sessions of the convention. 


Motorists Help Police Department—Fifty 
special traffic policemen in Minneapolis, 
Minn., are at work checking up violators of 
various road laws in co-operation with the 
police department. Members of the Auto- 
mobile Club and the Civic and Commerce 
Association are the new cops. They are 
devoting their time just now to warning 
against extinguished tail lights, glaring head- 
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lights, open mufflers and speeding. Letters 
have been sent to drivers asking them to 
obey the rules. 


Georgia Road Funds $128,059—Secretary of 
State Phil Cook has turned over to State 
Treasurer W. J. Speer the apportionment of 
the Georgia road fund for 1917 from the 
motor car licenses. The total road fund 
available this year is $128,059, as against 
$96,000 for 1916. 


St. Louis Has Official Keeper of Thefts— 
The Henry Motor Service Co. has been 
named official keeper of stolen cars in St. 
Louis. A policeman who finds a stolen car 
will notify the Henry garage and the car will 
be taken there and kept until released by an 
order from the police department. One 


' reason for the “official garage’’ is to estab- 


lish evidence by expert testimony as to con- 
dition and marks of the stolen cars. 


H. C. of L. Downs Louisville Jitneys— 
After July 1 the few remaining jitney buses 
in Louisville will cease to operate and motor 
car rides for a nickel in that city will be a 
thing of the past. The thirty-four members 
of the Louisville Jitney Bus Co. have agreed 
to acquiesce in the will of the majority that 
business be suspended on that date. High 
cost of gasoline, which has increased from 
9 to 24 cents a gallon since the buses started 
about two years ago, and of tires and ac- 
cessories are blamed. 


Cleveland Regulates Used Car Trade— 
Cleveland, Ohio, has an ordinance which reg- 
ulates the sale of used cars and parts. It 
provides that every dealer handling them 
shall fill out a description blank furnished by 
the department of public safety, which shall 
list the name and address of persons from 
whom they were obtained, the time when it 
was bought and the make, license and fac- 
tory number of motor car. These blanks are to 
be filed with the chief of police each day by 
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noon, with the complete list of all the prop- 
erty obtained the day preceding. Maximum 
penalties of $100 fine and six months’ im- 
prisonment are provided. 


Indianapolis Regulates Vehicles at Night— 
The common council of Indianapolis has 
passed an ordinance providing a heavy fine 
for the driving of a vehicle after sunset if it 
contains a load that extends over the bed 
of the vehicle 5 ft. or more without having 
a red light attached at the end of the pro- 
truding load. The Hoosier Motor Club had 
compiled statistics to show that many acci- 
dents have resulted from motorists colliding 
with objects extending over the beds of 
vehicles. 


Women Win in St. Louis Run—Women car- 
cied off the honors in the Century Boat 
Club’s annual motor car run through the 
streets of St. Louis. Mrs. C. C. Crossman, 
driving a Hudson Super-Six, won the driving 
honors with a score of 970 out of a possible 
1000 points. The prize was a silver cup do- 
nated by Governor Frederick O. Gardner. 
Mrs. J. E. Schertz, also driving a Hudson, 
won the decoration prize. Observation of 
traffic laws was a prominent point in the 
grading of ali contestants. 


Washington Requires Trailer License— 
Owners of trailers for motortrucksinthe state 
of Washington should have licenses for their 
trailers, as the new code, which went into 
effect on June 7 provides that such vehicles 
must be licensed. The old law required them 
to be licensed according to capacity, but in- 
asmuch as they usually were hooked on be- 
hind passenger cars, few were taxed. The 
new law requires a license based on the ca- 
pacity of the truck. The new regulation in 
regard to headlights is also in force now. 
The light must not show more than 42 in. 
above the ground. 
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HELPING THE CANADIAN SOLDIER CONVALESCE—This shows eighteen Cole 
eights which were used to give an outing to wounded Canadian soldiers convalescing 
in Toronto Hospital 


AN DEUSEN Resigns—Walter H. Van 
Deusen, director of sales and advertising 
of the Detroit Motor Car Co., has resigned. 


Willys-Overland to Build Fresno Branch— 
The Willys-Overland Co. will erect a build- 
ing at a cost of $70,000 at Fresno, Cal., for 
sales and service purposes. 


Republic Truck to Double Capacity—The 
Republic Motor Truck Co. will erect a large 
addition immediately to its plant at Alma, 
Mich., and will double production capacity. 


Chase Leaves Bariey—E. H. Chase has re- 
signed as sales manager of the Barley Motor 
Car Co. to become the secretary and treasurer 
of the Perfection Sales Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wilson Body Co. Plant Ready Soon—The 
Wilson Body Co.’s plant, Bay City, Mich., 
construction of which recently started, is 
being rushed to completion and will be ready 
for occupancy by the first of August. 


Detroit Motor Appliance Adds Capital—The 
Detroit Motor Appliance Co., owner of pat- 
ents of damper used on the radiators of the 
Hudson and Columbia and other cars, has in- 
creased its capital from $45,000 to $225,000. 


New Maxwell Dealer on Coast—Robert L. 
Alvies has been made the Maxwell distribu- 
tor for northern California. The name of 
Mr. Alvies’ company is the Western Motors 
Co. The company has contracted with the 
Maxwell Motor Co. for $2,000,000 worth of 
Maxwells during the next twelve months. 


Enter Independent Foundry Co.—The In- 
dependent Foundry Co., West Allis, Wis., has 
been organized to manufacture gray iron 
castings for the gas engine and other metal- 
working trades. Plans are being prepared for 
a foundry unit, 85 by 100 ft., with auxiliary 
buildings. The owners of the new company 
include August M. and Joseph Fonz, Joseph 
Budzinski, Frank Sprader and A. W. Tabbert. 


Boone Tire Instalis Equipment—Among the 
larger pieces of equipment to be installed in 
the new plant of the Boone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Sycamore, Ill., at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
is a 150 hp. rotary calendar, weighing 75,000 
lb. without drives or motors. Contracts for 
electric motors of an aggregate of more than 
300 hp. have been awarded by the company. 
Work on the first structures is now under 


way, and it is hoped to get the plant into 
operation by Aug. 15 or Sept. 1. 


Rockwell Becomes Standard G. S. M.—F. 
S. Rockwell has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Standard Motor Truck Co. 


Jollie Becomes Ajax Supervisor—R._ T. 
Jollie, Jr., has been appointed supervisor of 
the Ajax Rubber Co. in Ohio, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. 


Globe Seamless Adds—The Globe Seamless 
Steel Tube Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turing a variety of motor car and cycle parts, 
is preparing to make improvements in its 
plant to cost between $50,000 and $100,000. 


Lininger to Manage Chalmers Zone—Wil- 
liam Lininger has been appointed a zone 
manager for the Chalmers Motor Co. Mr. 
Lininger formerly was assistant sales man- 
ager of the Mitchell Motors Co. of Racine, 
Wis. 


Fields Leaves Hupp for Liberty—Joseph E. 
Fields, sales manager of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., has resigned to become manager of 
sales, advertising and service for the Liberty 
Motor Car Co. O. C. Hutchinson, supervisor 
of branches for the Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
has been promoted to the sales managership, 
succeeding Mr. Fields. 


Has Large Materials Stock—The Reo 
Motor Car Co. has purchased enough mate- 
rials to meet the company’s needs up to 
January, 1918, and will this year turn out 100 
per cent more trucks than in 1916 and 5000 
more passenger cars than in the preceding 
twelve months. The company has orders 
on its books for more than 8000 passenger 
cars and many trucks. 


Lasure Clutch Co. Moves—The Lasure 
Clutch Co., Madison, Wis., manufacturing 
friction clutches for gasoline engines of all 
kinds, has decided to move its plant and 
headquarters to Watertown, Wis., where local 
capital has taken a large block of stock and 
furnished a suitable factory building. The 
company is being reincorporated as the La- 
sure Friction Clutch Co. of Watertown, with 
a capital stock of $60,000, of which $20,000 is 
preferred and $40,000 common stock. The 
removal of the works will be undertaken at 
once. The company will occupy the former 





Dornfeld machine shop on Fifth Street and 
will employ from twenty-five to thirty work- 
ers at the start. 


McCulla Returns to England—-William R. 
McCulla, of the engineering staff of Willys- 
Overland Co., is returning to England to 
again enter army duties. 


Federal Rubber Extends Plant—The Fed- 
eral Rubber Co., Milwaukee, has awarded 
contracts for another large addition to its tire 
plant in Cudahy, Wis., to cost about $75,000. 
The new building will be six stories high, 45 
by 300 ft. 


Detroit Truck Makes Appointments—Carl 
Jeffries has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Detroit Truck Co. Mr. Jeffries formerly 
was with the Lozier, Studebaker and Reo 
companies. Harry Peirce has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the company. 


Titan Motors Plant—The Titan Motors 
Corp. has taken a portion of the Bour-Davis 
plant and placed a corps of draftsmen to 
work. A. A. Glootner of the company re- 
ports excellent progress and states that a 
motor for trucks designed for the govern- 
ment is to be manufactured at the Titan 
plant. 


Peerless Makes Trucks for England—The 
Peerless Motor Car Co. has completed ex- 
tensions to be used for the manufacture of 
passenger cars and has commenced the erec- 
tion of a warehouse, 48 by 400 ft. The motor 
truck department of the company is employed 
to about its full capacity in trucks for Eng- 
land at the rate of fifteen a day. 


Napoleon Is Reorganized—The Napoleon 
Motor Car Co., of Napoleon, Ohio, it is stated, 
will locate its plant at Traverse City, Mich. 
The company has been reorganized with a 
capital of $150,000. The company will have 
an initial capacity of three carsa day. O. A. 
George, who has been the active head of the 
concern, will remain in that capacity. 


Automatic Turns Out First Trailer—The 
Automatic Control Trailer Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, which was incorporated about six weeks 
ago for $25,000, has just turned out its first 
trailer, which has been sold to the Crystal 
Soda Water Co. Officers of the company are 
S. A. Kinnear, president; Charles Seaman, 
vice-president; John T. Price, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Buick Branch Managers’ Convene—Man- 
agers and distributors of thirty-six branches 
of the Buick Motor Co. in all parts of the 
United States representing more than 4000 
Buick dealers held their annual meeting re- 
cently. Meetings included addresses by Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, president and general man- 
ager; H. H. Bassett, assistant general man- 
ager; and E. T. Strong, sales manager. 


Detroit Iron & Steel Expands—The Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co. has declared a cash divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 16, to stockholders 
of record July 2. It has declared a 10 per 
cent dividend in cash payable in four in- 
stallments of 2% per cent each to the owners 
of common stock. The first payment is to be 
July 16 to stockholders of record July 2. The 
company will increase its authorized common 
stock from $750,000 to $1,500,000 by transfer of 
$750,000 from accumulated earnings and that 
the new stock be issued to present owners of 
common stock in the form of a 100 per cent 
stock dividend. The new stock is to be is- 
sued July 2. When the operation is com- 
pleted the company’s outstanding capital 
stock will comprise $750,000 of 7 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred and $1,500,000 of common 
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stock both par value $10. The company oper- 
ates a large steel plant on Zug island at the 
mouth of the River Rouge. 


Shay Joins Highgrade Motors—Lotte Shay 
has joined the Highgrade Motors Co. as pro- 
duction manager and assistant treasurer. 

Howe to Acason Truck—H. H. Howe has 
been appointed sales manager of the Acason 
Motor Truck Co. Mr. Howe formerly was 
with the Maxwell Motor Co. 


St. Louis Trade Gives $500—A donation of 
$500 to the Red Cross fund was authorized 
at a special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the St. Louis Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ and Dealers’ Association. 


Prest-O-Lite to Double Branch—The Mail- 
waukee, Wis., branch of the Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Indianapolis, is to be doubled in size at once. 
The addition will be of reinforced concrete 
construction, 60 by 127 ft. in size. The com- 
pany also maintains a large plant in Milwau- 
kee. 


Warner Gear to Sell Groceries—The Warner 
Gear Co., of Muncie, Ind., has announced 
plans for the establishing of a grocery for the 
exclusive use of employees. A full line will 
be carried, and the goods will be sold to em- 
ployees at cost. An expert will be employed 
to take charge of the department. 


Cleveland-Packard to Extend Building— 
The Packard Motor Car Co. of Cleveland has 
purchased a lease on a plat 50 by 200 ft. ad- 
joining its present location, and will build 
on it. When this is finished the Packard- 
Cleveland company’s headquarters will rep- 
resent an investment of $425,000 in buildings. 


Fieid Motor May Move—The Field Motor 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is contemplating 
the removal of its factory and offices to Beld- 
ing, Mich. The company states it is now be- 
yond the experimental stage and has orders 
on hand for $500,000 worth of engines for 
tractors, including a large order from the 
Chandler & Taylor Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gibney Tire Settlement Delayed—At a 
meeting of the creditors of the Gibney Tire & 
Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa., recently, an 
offer of settlement was submitted by the 
company ona basis of 45 per cent. Action on 
the offer was deferred pending further con- 
sideration of it. It developed that the Fisk 
Tire & Rubber Co. has made an offer of 
$409,000 for the business. 


Triangle Motor Car Elects—Officers and 
directors of the new Triangle Motor Car Co., 
St. Johns, Mich., were elected last week as 
follows: Directors, Eugene Hart, Fred Von 
Thurn, Walter Burk, Raymond Hull, Fred 
Burk, Henry Kelly, and Charles S. Clark; 
officers, Eugene Hart, president; Fred Von 
Thurn, general manager; Walter Burk, ‘sec- 
retary, and Raymond Hull, treasurer. 


Body Polish Maker Reorganizes—The 
Varni-Shine Co., which has been manufac- 
turing a motor car body polish at Columbus, 
Ohio, is in process of reorganization, and 
headquarters will be located in Cleveland. 
James Price will be general manager, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. C. C. Janes, who started the 
business and who retires because of ill health. 
The Columbus office. will be retained. 


To Make Georgia Military Roads—The 
Georgia State Automobile Association, with 
the co-operation of citizens of Griffin and 
Macon, has inaugurated a movement for the 
marking and improvement of the Dixie High- 
way between Atlanta and Macon. It is be- 
lieved that this road is likely to assume a 
great deal of importance as a military high- 
way, in view of the location of military camps 
at both Macon and Atlanta, and the location 
of the quartermarter’s supply depot in the 
latter city. A similar movement is on be- 
tween the Georgia State Automobile Asso- 
ciation and the Chattanooga Automobile Club 
for the marking and improvement of both the 
Rome and the Dalton routes of the Dixie 
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AMERICAN BANKER MAKES AMBULANCE GIF T—This convoy of Ford ambulances 
was presented to the French army by H. H. Harjes, an American banker in Paris 


Highway between Atlanta and Chattanooga 
for a military highway. 

Detroit Steel Plans Expansion—A _ four- 
story factory building is to be erected for the 
Detroit Pressed Steel Co. Alterations are to 
be made upon three of its present plants. 


Johnston Becomes Grant Wheel Officer—H. 
Scott Johnston has become vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Grant Wire 
Wheel Co. Mr. Johnston formerly was gen- 
eral manager of the Crow-Elkhart Sales Co. 


Forming New Wheel Company—Promotion 
of a new company for the manufacture of de- 
mountable wheels is being completed at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The company is to be 
known as the Kol-ben Mfg. Co. and will be 
capitalized at $200,000. Stock will be of- 
fered at $10 a share. The company will 





CONTESTS 
—-1917— 
- July 14—Rochester, N. Y., hiliciimb. 
July 15— Missoula, Mont., track. 


July 17-19—Intercity Reliability. 
July 22— Anaconda, Mont., track. 
July 29—- Great Falis, Mont., track. 


Aug. 5— Billings, Mont., track. 

Aug. 17—Flemington, N. J., track. 
*Sept. 3—Cincinnati, Ohlo, speedway. 
Sept. 3—Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
Sept. 3—Albuquerque, N. +» track. 
Sept. 6— Red Bank, N. Jas track. 
Sept. 8—Pike’s Peak, Colo., hill cilmb. 
*Sept. 15— Providence, R. |. speedway. 


Sept. 28— Trenton, N. J., track. 





*Sept. 29— New York, speedway. 
Oct. 6— Uniontown, Pa., speedway. 
Oct. 6— Danbury, Gonn., track. 
*Oct. 13—Chicago, speedway. 
Oct. 13— Richmond, Va., track. 
Oct. 27—New York, speedway. 





* A. A. A. Champlonship Award Event. 


SHOWS 
Aug. 6-18—Fremont, Neb., tractor dem- 
onstration. 
Sept. tain ~ as Wash., interstate 
alr. 


Sept. 2- 9—Milwaukee show, State Park 
fair, West Allis. 


Oct 13-28—Dallas, Tex., state falr. 


manufacture hubs only for wire, wood or 
steel wheels. 


Old Reliable to Add—The Old Reliable 
Motor Truck Co., Chicago, will build a two- 
story addition, 100 by 160 ft., to enlarge its 
plant. 


Smith to Represent Packard—T. H. Smith 
has been appointed special representative for 
the Packard Motor Car Co. of New York. 
Mr. Smith formerly was a field representative 
for the Packard company. 


Froesch in VU. S. Service—Chas. Froesch, 
formerly chief draftsman for the Gillette 
Motors Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has become an 
inspector of U. S. airplanes and airplane en- 
gines in the Signal Service. 


Templar Begins Plant Construction—The 
Templar Motor Corp. has commenced the 
erection of a one-story building, which will 
be the first unit of its plant. Manufacturing 
will commence in about thirty days. 


Crapo Resigns As Manager—Clifford M. 
Crapo, manager of the Western Michigan 
Oakland and Western Michigan Motor Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has withdrawn his in- 
terest in the organization and resigned as 
manager. 


Chevrolet Contributes to Red Cross—The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. has authorized a contrib- 
ution of $100,000 to the Red Cross War Fund, 
to be subscribed by its several divisions at 
Flint, New York, Tarrytown, St. Louis, Bay 
City, Toledo, Fort Worth, and Oakland, Cal. 


Doble - Detroit Closes Contracts — The 
Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. has closed a 
contract with W. L. Hughson, president of 
the Pacific Kissel-Kar branch of San Fran- 
cisco, for 1000 cars and with the Sanders- 


Duffy Auto Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., for 500 ° 


cars. 


Maxwell Makes $4,000,000 Contract—The 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corp. has closed a con- 
tract with the John D. Williams Co. of New 
York for 6000 Maxwell motor cars valued at 
$4,000,000. A large number of the cars will 
be shipped to points in South America, and 
the remainder will go to countries in the 
Orient. 


Star Motor Plant Is Sold—The Star Motor 
Co.’s plant, Ann Arbor, Mich., has been sold 
to a group of local men who bid $19,000 for 
the realty holdings and $1,000 for the per- 
sonal effects of the concern at a sale held 
this week. Following are the purchasers of 
the plant: Gottlob Luick, A. D. Groves, rep- 
resenting the estate of Frederick Kapp, E. D. 
Hiscock, William Jacobus, H. J. Abbott and 
W. H. L. Rhode. 
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